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‘tlower Show 


ES, Spring is calling and reminding you that your garden soon 
will be Household Assignment Number One. There are weeks 
of horticultural happiness ahead, and to make this doubly sure, the 
INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW once more blooms for you. No 
need to mention that this is the one indispensable annual fixture for 
every garden lover—at least everyone within reasonable distance of 
New York. 
Beauty on all sides—and such practical beauty! 
New ideas, new plants to cultivate, more color variation from month 


Conducted by the Horticultural to month; new discoveries and scientific improvements; modern 
Society of New York and the New f : : ; 
York Florists’ Club, with numer- trends in floral arrangement, garden furniture and interior decora- 


oe eT ee tion, which mean greater economies and greater gardening pleasure. 


March-13~18+-Grand:Central-Palace-New- York 
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The Newer Perennial Scabiosas 


FTER growing the Isaac House strains of Scabiosa cau- 
casica one season, I discarded all my plants of the old- 
fashioned type. This newer strain produces sturdy, upright 
plants bearing large flowers of great substance in white and 
shades of lavender, mauve and blue. These lovely flowers are 
borne in profusion from June until frost, their long stems 
making them perfect for cutting. 

Three new members of the scabiosa family bloomed in my 
garden during 1938. S. fischeri, of ironclad hardiness, has soft 
velvety foliage and deep blue-violet flowers. Although smaller 
than S. caucasica, it is a very worthy sort and should prove a 
valuable addition to any perennial border. It grows well in 
full sun or partial shade, provided drainage is good. It starts 
blooming in June and continues for several weeks, making 
it very striking when planted near phlox Miss Lingard. 
S. fischeri will not bloom the first season but is just as useful 
as the others for cutting. 

S. ochroleuca has deeply cut gray-green foliage and its 
flowers, of a uniform shade of straw-yellow, are freely pro- 
duced from early July on for many weeks. Plant it near dwarf 
blue delphiniums or the perennial phlox Widar and Ethel 
Pritchard. If in a shady spot, combine it with phlox Maid 
Marion, whose lovely lilac coloring is completely spoiled in 
full sun. The soft color of this scabiosa and long blooming 
season make it very satisfactory. My plants bloomed the first 
year from seed and attained a height not exceeding 24 inches. 
The flowers were about two inches in diameter and resembled 
the annual scabiosa. The flowers kept well when cut. 

S. webbiana, with foliage and habits very similar to 
S. ochroleuca, is a true everbloomer. From early June until 
frost it bears a wealth of soft cream-colored flowers not over 
one and one-half inches across, on plants 18 inches high. The 
color is agreeable and does not clash. Using it with lilies is but 
one way of handling it. In the garden or bouquet it softens 
Lilium davidi, L. maximowiczt, the Maxwill, tiger and double 
tiger lilies. 

S. columbaria, often listed as a hardy scabiosa, is not hardy 
in cold climates. The first hard freeze kills it. It is dainty but 
inferior to the annual sorts, and where the ground freezes it 
must be treated as an annual. Several years ago I had a fine 
lot of plants but they were dead before December. 


—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 


Now Everyone Can Afford to Read 


bg December President Roosevelt signed an executive order 
reducing postage on books to one and one-half cents a 
pound. Libraries can thus make their books available to a far 
wider circle of readers, for distance is no longer a barrier. The 
average mailing cost is now less than ten cents a package, and 
the same rate applies even to the most distant points in the 
country. This brings library books down to the price range of 
car fares, candy bars, and local telephone calls. A single book 
the size of a novel goes across the continent for three cents. 

This plan is being tried at the urgent request of library, 
educational, and publishing leaders. Their action will have the 
gratitude of all the members of the New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts horticultural societies, especially in the 
South and West, who have paid high postage rates, or who 
have been prevented by the cost from using their library 
privileges. 

The reduction is, however, an experiment. If the apprecia- 
tion is not expressed in increased book activity between now 
and June 30, 1939, the old high rate will be restored. If the 
plan receives the support it should have, a recommendation for 
permanency will be made to the President and to Congress. 
It all depends on the readers. 
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Choice Hardy Material 
for Spring Plantings 


Our Spring Catalogue contains a grand selec- 
tion of the finest Hardy Plants and Bulbs 
including many Novelties. 


ROSES 


Amongst the newer varieties listed are: McGredy’'s 
Sunset, R. M. S. Queen Mary, Mme. Jean Gaujard, 
McGredys’ Pride, McGredys’ Yellow, McGredys’ 
Triumph, Dicksons’ Centennial, Eternal Youth, Smiles, 
Springtime, Betty Prior, Donald Prior, Doubloons and 
many others, over 180 varieties in stock. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


Some interesting and desirable new varieties include 
Delphinium Pink Sensation, Russell Lupins, Asters 
Harrington's Pink and Beechwood Challenger, Shasta 
Daisy Esther Read, Viola odorata semperflorens, 
Primula Mrs. Frederick Neave, Alstrcemeria ligtu 
angustifolia, Pyrethrum (double) Miami Queen, Liatris 
scariosa alba and all the best new Koreanum Chrysan- 
themums. 


CLEMATIS 


We have 20 varieties of the large flowered section 
including such fine kinds as Nelly Moser, Ascotiensis, 
Prinz Hendrik, Lady Caroline Neville, Elsa Spath, 
Gypsy Queen, Duchess of Albany, Lady Northcliffe 
and others, all are on their own roots, much more 
dependable than grafted stock. 


LILIUMS 


In these we specialize and offer 60 varieties suitable 
for Spring plantings. Collection of 12 varieties for $3.00 
or $20.00 per 100. Amongst the less common varieties 
are Centifolium, Pride of Charlotte, Auratum Wittei, 
Formosanum Triumphator, Sulphureum, Tenuifolium 
Red Star, and Shelburne Hybrid. 


LILIUM SEEDS 


These we have in over 70 varieties. Special collection 
of 12 varieties of easy germination for $2.00. Single 
packets 25 cents. Creelmanni, Backhouse hybrids, 
Dauricum pardinum, Centifolium, Candidum Salonika, 
Preecox White Queen, each 50 cents or 6 varieties 
for $2.50. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Splendid new offerings of these include Vibumum 
Burkwoodi, Buddleia Dubonnett, Tamarix Summer 
Glow and others. 


Send for our Catalogue, free on request. 


See our Exhibit at the coming Spring Flower Show in 
Mechanics Building, Boston, March 16-23. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 
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TUBEROUS 4 
ROOTED Begonias 
Tubers are long-lived, and are known to have 


thrived and flowered for ten years. 


Gorgeous blooms in ten types and nine different colors. Flowers 
measure from 5 to 8 inches across. All who see these exquisite Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias in full flower are enthusiastic over their beauty. They 
are indeed the World’s Most Glorious Flowers. 


Be sure to have these Begonias this year. With each order I send full 
cultural directions. I also offer special potting soil for Begonias. 


A Beautiful Book About Begonias 


describes the types of Begonias, picturing in both color and photo-print the 
flowers my tubers produce. A copy will be mailed on request. Write today. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, ATLANTIC, MAINE 











“Best by Test” ue : For Those 
Seeds LE Is Who 


& aye é Demand 
Bulbs ALS ° the Best 


TRIVETT'S TESTED SEEDS 
offer 


In addition to all the regular Flower Seed Novelties 
for 1939, the following unique subjects: 


Yellow Ageratum, Rich Violet Alyssum, Pink Peren- 
nial Anchusa, Sweet Scented White-Aquilegia, 
Golden Orange Cleome, Black Cosmos, Blue Dian- 
thus, Yellow Dianthus, Gold of Araby, Double 
Pilosum Poppy, Shasta Daisy Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, Coral Flower, Fragrant Delphinium, Yellow 
Dicentra, Euphorbia Corollata, Bunch-Flowered 
Globe-Amaranih, Freesia Rich Red, Gerbera Double 
Hybrids, Sweet-Scented Gladiolus, 30 Herbs from 
seed, Red Forget-me-not, Semi-double Phlox, Double 
Oriental Poppy, Double Primula-Obconica, White 
Salvia Farinacea, White Sunflower, Sweet Scented 
Zinnia. 
Write today for Flower Seed Catalogue 


134-144 Washington St. New York City 











BLUE lace flower germinates slowly and should be started early 
indoors. 


KEEP an eye out for insect cocoons, caterpillar nests and insect eggs 
and destroy them. 


DIG PARSNIPS that were left in the ground over Winter before 
the tops get too high. 


CLEMATIS vines should be thinned out if growing rampantly. 
Remove all dead branches. 


SEEDS of the shrub called caryopteris sown at once indoors will give 
blooming plants by the end of the season. 


CHARCOAL placed in the water in the jars where Spring blossoms 
are being forced will help to keep the water sweet. 


REPLACEMENTS of roses which have died during the Winter 
may be made as soon as the ground can be worked. 


SOW ANNUALS in the house or in a coldframe, preferably in flats 
or the new pots made of peat moss. See Page 97. 


IF DAHLIAS are to be grown from seed, make a sowing in boxes of 
earth in the house before the middle of the month. 


SET OUT pansy plants as soon as the ground is ready. They will 
flower continuously if the blossoms are kept picked. 


BIRD houses should be cleaned and new ones put up so that they 
will be ready when the birds return from the South. 


IT IS well to cut off and burn all ‘‘apples’’ on cedar trees before the 
Spring rains to prevent the spread of cedar-apple rust. 


CLUMPS of Dicentra eximia, if kept moist and warm, can be brought 
into bloom indoors if plants with buds are selected. 


WHEN doing any pruning, removing of mulches and early cultivat- 
ing, be careful that labels are not moved from their proper places. 


IT IS still too early to remove mulches, but herbaceous perennials 
will benefit from having the mulch over them lifted and loosened 
with a fork. 


SOW SEEDS of cannas early in March. Canna seeds should be 
soaked for several days before they are planted in order to have 
them germinate promptly. 


FOR THE most part, the pruning of trees and shrubs may be done 
now, except the hybrid tea roses, which should not be pruned 
until late March or early April. 


BEFORE the press of Spring work gets too heavy, repair all fences, 
arbors, lattice work and garden furniture. Repainting should be 
done before the vines start to grow. 


IF ANY of the strawberry plants have been partly heaved out by 
the frost, press them back into place with the foot. 


IN SECTIONS where the season is far enough advanced, plant 
gladiolus corms at two-week intervals in order to have a long 
season of bloom. Six inches is none too deep for large corms. 


THIS is a good time to make a bonfire of all the rubbish, tree trim- 
mings and the like which may have accumulated. This fire should 
be in an open spot and not under trees, for the latter are likely to 
be injured by intense heat. 


KEEP window boxes that are filled with evergreens well watered 
from this time on. Even if ice forms around the plants, no harm 
will be done to them, and a constant supply of moisture will keep 
them fresh and luxuriant. 


LAWN work should be done early to be most effective. First rake 
the lawn with an iron rake; then feed it with a lawn fertilizer. 
This may be done even though the soil is still slightly frozen. 
Reseed old lawns as soon as possible. 


CANNA roots are best started in boxes or in large pots in a warm 
cellar or in an upstairs room rather than waiting until later in 
the season and planting them in the open ground. When well 
started, they may be set out-of-doors. 


A COMPOST heap provides good garden soil for many uses. If you 
do not already have one, begin one this Spring. On this heap put 
all dead leaves, clippings from the lawn, other vegetable matter 
from the garden, wood ashes and the like. 

THE GRAFTING of fruit trees is to be done just before the buds 
swell, but it is wise to cut the scions while the weather is still 
cold and bury them in sand in a cool cellar until they are wanted. 
Scions from the more popular trees may be purchased. 


IN SOME sections of the country much garden work may be begun 
this month. It is important, however, not to plow or spade the 
soil until it is dry enough to fall apart slowly when a little is 
squeezed in the hand. If it remains in a lump it is not dry enough 
to be worked. 
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A terrace garden staged by the Lambert Landscape Company of Houston, Texas, at the national show. 
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A general view of the flower show of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists with 
a well-planted colonial house in the distance. 
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OLLOWING its usual custom, the Society of American 

Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists held this year’s 
annual flower show in one of the country’s largest cities. It 
was the 20th national show. 
The place was Houston, Texas, 
and the dates from February 12 
to 19. The Sam Houston Coli- 
seum, which housed the show, 
is 335 feet long and 224 feet 
wide. It is entirely free of obstacles and has an unusually high 
ceiling. 

Entrance to the hall was at one end of the rectangle and 
facing this was a large garden laid out in front of a typical 
southern mansion. The white facade of a pillared colonial 
home occupied the far end of the hall. To the right of the 
entrance was one of the four non-competitive exhibits occupy- 
ing approximately 1000 square feet, which have been the 
features of the national shows in recent years. In the center 
of this garden was a bronze figure in a circular pool, and at 
the rear was a small brick summerhouse. The plant materials 
used included magnolias in flower, azaleas and tulips. 

Straight down the center of the hall was a long bulb 
garden featuring 20,000 tulips in 40 varieties, and 3000 hya- 
cinths in 12 varieties. Between the beds was a long panel of 
Bermuda grass. The landscape of the southern mansion was 
treated simply, there being an expanse of grass on each side 
of the entrance. Against the facade itself were groups of small 
azaleas. 

Another of the large non-competitive exhibits featured a 
border of hyacinths and tulips in front of a boxwood hedge 
framing the garden, in the center of which was a narrow pool. 
The entrance led to a flagstone path and iron bench at the 
center, where the pool widened in front of a bronze figure. A 
bed of lilies provided a background for the figure. In the 
corners were beds of lavender stocks and azaleas. 

A Spring garden in the South 
comprised another of the large 
non-competitive exhibits. It was, 
in reality, a terrace garden be- 
cause from a patio and garden 
on the floor level, steps led to 
another garden built on the stage 
and backed by a brick wall. On 
either side of a large brick-paved 
patio containing a lily pool and 
a bronze figure edged with callas 
was a garden composed of 





Houston Has the Year's 
First Great Flower Show 


The winning floral arrangement at the flower show in Houston. 









































wall was a border of azaleas. In the far corner at the left of 
the mansion was an interesting Japanese landscape scene. The 
stream of water started at one end of the garden and ended at 
the other end in a pool, in which 
two bronze cranes were seen 
among the waterlilies. At the 
back was a 60-year-old camellia 
tree literally covered with pink 
flowers. Down the two aisles of 
the hall were spaced large trees of live oak festooned with 
Spanish moss and encircling the base of these trees were beds 
planted with geraniums, primroses, hydrangeas and other pot 
plants. Four interesting exhibits of orchids were placed in a 
room by themselves. Roses, carnations, camellias and other cut 
flowers also had important places in the show. 

Under the auspices of the Pi Alpha Xi, an honorary flori- 
culture fraternity, an intercollegiate judging contest was held 
with students from eight institutions participating. The team 
representing the Ohio State University won first place. 


The S. A. F. Election of Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Society of American Florists 
which was held in conjunction with the flower show, the 
following new officers were elected: President, Alex Hender- 
son, Chicago, IIl.; vice-president, George Wolfe, Waco, Texas; 
retail director, Paul Carroll, Houston, Texas; wholesale direc- 
tor, J. Fred Austin, Spokane, Wash.; allied director, M. C. 
Wright, Des Plaines, IIl.; secretary-treasurer, Robert H. 
Roland, Chicago, III. 

It was voted at the business meeting to hold a Summer 
convention during 1939 in either New Haven, Conn., or New 
York City, the date of which will be decided by the board of 
directors. Following the convention, the entire assembly will 
spend several days at the New 
York World's Fair as guests of 
Hortus, Inc. 


American Carnation 
Society Show 


Following an absence of a 
quarter of a century, the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society returned 
to New York for its 48th annual 
convention and flower show, 








pansies, geraniums and alyssum. 
Against the wall was a bed of 
lilies. Almost in the center of the 
exhibit in front of the terrace 
was a large oak with Spanish 
moss festooned from its branches. 
On the terrace were two similar 
trees. In front of the low brick 



















































which was held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, February 8 to 10. 
The largest display in the show 
was that of the newly formed 
New York and New Jersey 
Carnation Growers Association, 
whose immense, colorful group 
was staged along one side at the 
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center of the hall. Large baskets and vases 
of carnations were banked under a canopy 
and were flanked with palms and large 
ferns. In front of this was an island of 
seedlings, which was staged in pedestaled, 
black tubular containers. This entry was 
awarded the silver cup offered for the 
most meritorious entry in the show. 
Along the wall to the right of the 
entrance were the two entries in the class 
calling for a display to cover 50 square 
feet. The exhibit of the Nassau County 
Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, N. Y., 
showing the usual collection of ordinary 
basket arrangements against a black back- 
ground, won first place over that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis B. Tim of Greenacres, 
Long Branch, N. J., whose truly exhibi- 
tion blooms were artistically and beauti- 
fully arranged in a variety of containers. 
The coveted Dorner Memorial Gold 
Medal, which is offered each year for the 
best. vase of any seedling variety, was 
awarded to Dictator, a beautiful large 


the Arena. 





Flower Show Dates 


Worcester, Mass., March 9-12, at 
Horticultural Hall. 

New York, N. Y., March 13-18, at 
Grand Central Palace. 

Boston, Mass., March 16-21, at 
Mechanics Building. 

New Orleans, La., March 17-19, at 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 18-26, at 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 20-25, at 
the Commercial Museum. 

Chicago, Ill., March 25-April 2, 
at the Navy Pier. 

Detroit, Mich., March 25-April 2, 
at Convention Hall. 

Providence, R. I., April 12-15, at 
the Rhode Island Auditorium. 

Oakland, Calif., April 27-30, at 
the Exposition Building. 


5000 blooms were exhibited in various 
ways. Of particular interest and appeal 
were the displays of table arrangements. 
Another display which created much in- 
terest was an exhibit showing how camel- 
lias could be used as ornaments for hats, 
gowns and headdresses. Mrs. William B. 
White of Augusta was awarded the Sarah 
Buckley medal, which was presented this 
year for the first time by the Garden Club 
of America for a specimen bloom that was 
judged the most outstanding in the show. 
Several rare and valuable prints of camel- 
lias were on display in cases. Many of 
these were over 100 years old. 


The American Amaryllis Society 


The 1939 National Amaryllis Show 
of the American Amaryllis Society will 
be held in the Women’s Club building at 
Jacksonville, Fla., April 11, under the 
supervision of the Federated Circles of 
the Garden Club of that city. Mrs. F. J. 








dark pink. Hermosa, a light pink variety, 

which won the Dorner medal last year, was awarded a special 
silver medal of the Society of American Florists as the best 
undisseminated seedling or sport of American origin. 


An Unusual Camellia Show 


Varied uses of the camellia were featured in the camellia 
show held on January 28 and 29 in Augusta, Ga., in the heart 
of a district where that flower is especially popular. More than 


IGHT great Spring flower 
shows are to be held this 
month in different parts of the 
country. The first comes at Worcester, Mass., conducted by 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society. This society has 
one of the finest horticultural halls in the country and puts on 
a show of outstanding quality, although not as large as some 
of the others. 

Doubtless the Spring exhibition at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York is the best known of all the Spring shows and 
the one which commands the largest attendance. This year’s 
exhibition will feature a series of beautiful gardens and will 
have probably the best exhibit of potted plants and cut flowers 
to be found at any show in America. As usual, the Garden Club 
of America and the garden club federations of New York State 
and New Jersey will have large and important sections. 

Boston’s Spring flower show promises to attract even more 
interest than usual because of its unique character. Originality 
always blossoms at the Boston show and there will be no 
exception this year. The feature to be called ‘‘“Gardening Down 
the Ages’’ has occupied the attention of landscape architects, 
artists and growers for many months. Another outstanding 
feature will be an early New England estate with its fine man- 
sion house and a series of gardens surrounding it. This exhibit 
will be put on by garden clubs. 

The exhibition at St. Louis will be carried out on a large 
scale with a special division for amateurs’ exhibits. A special 
schedule has been issued for this division and individuals as 
well as garden clubs are expected to have an unusually promi- 
nent place in this exhibition. Luncheon will be served to out- 
of-town members of the Federated Garden Clubs of Missouri 
on Federation Day, which will be Wednesday, March 22. 

Philadelphia's show will again be held in the Commercial 
Museum, where shows have been held for the past 50 years. 
‘Thousands of trees, shrubs and plants are being forced in a 


Flower Show Month 


Waas, 708 Gilmore Street, Jacksonville, 
is manager of the event, which is attracting much interest. 


Association of Kew Gardeners 


The Association of Kew Gardeners in America will hold its 
annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street; New York City, on Saturday, March 
18, at 6:30 p.m. Those who intend to be present should 
notify Mr. William H. Judd, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Ladies are to be present. 


hundred greenhouses in prepara- 
tion for this, the 16th annual 
display under the present flower 
show organization, which operates in conjunction with The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and various garden clubs. 
This year’s setting will be modernistic in its conception. The 
central motif will be a fountain, a pool surrounded by plants 
and trees with picturesque walks leading in all directions. 

The exhibitions in Chicago and Detroit will parallel each 
other, having exactly the same dates. As usual, the one in 
Chicago will be conducted wholly by the state’s garden clubs. 

Particular interest exists this year in the coming of Sir 
William Wright Smith and Lady Smith as special guests at 
the exhibitions in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. Sir 
William is director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and aiso is a member of the staff at the 
university in Edinburgh. He will act as honorary judge at 
the exhibitions in the three cities mentioned. Sir William and 
Lady Smith will be accompanied by the former’s chief assist- 
ant, Dr. Alexander Nelson. 

The visitors will be the recipients of much attention while 
here. They will be guests of honor at a judges’ dinner to be 
given on the evening of March 16 at the Statler Hotel in 
Boston and will attend a dinner given by the Chestnut Hill 
Garden Club on the following evening. They will be the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Webster while in Boston. 

When in New York they will be entertained by Mr. 
Richardson Wright, chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, and will be guests of 
honor at the society’s dinner to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of Tuesday, March 14. 

When in Philadelphia, they are expected to be entertained 
by Mrs. J. Norman Henry of Gladwyne, Pa., Mrs. Henry 
being an old friend of Sir William and his wife. 


















An authoritative article with illustra- 
tions from paintings by Tabea Hofmann 


N MY years of collecting and growing geraniums I have 
if experienced the pleasant surprise of finding many addi- 
tional varieties of the sweet-scented kinds. Having derived 
much pleasure in growing plants with fragrance, I have con- 
fined my interest to the old-fashioned scented pelargoniums. 
The history of some species is somewhat beclouded, however, 
due to so much hybridizing in the early part of the 19th 
century. They are natives of the Cape of Good Hope and 
were first introduced into Europe about 1690, reaching their 
height of popularity around 1820. At this time, collections 
with as many as 200 varieties could be found in England. 
With the advent of the brilliant zonal pelargoniums, the 
scented geraniums soon lost favor and one is fortunate to find 
even 50 different varieties in this country to-day. With the 
renewed interest in herb-gardening and sweet-scented plants 
in general, these interesting plants should have a place in every 
garden. 

If I were to select a small group to add charm and color 
to the scented garden, I would first choose an old favorite, the 
peppermint geranium, Pelargonium tomentosum. This is a 
distinct species from South Africa, with soft, velvety, three- 
lobed leaves and prostrate in growth. The miniature flowers 
are borne in clusters above the foliage like so many tiny white 
butterflies. When in bloom the plant is most fragrant, and 
at the slightest touch sends out the refreshing odor of pepper- 
mint. 

No garden is complete without the old-fashioned rose 
geraniums, P. capitatum and P. graveolens, both with delight- 
ful rose fragrance. This is one variety which has never lost 
favor, as it is found in almost every garden. It is grown 
extensively in southern France for the distilled oil used in 
perfume. The fresh leaves give a charming finish to an old- 
fashioned nosegay. 

The variety Beauty is coveted by all who see it. The leaves 
are much divided with wavy irregular edges of a vivid green; 
center zoning is a velvety black. Contrary to most dark-zoned 


Clorinda is a charming, sweet-scented geranium. 








































Geraniums for Sweet-Scented Gardens 
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Skelton’s Unique is attractive both in flower and foliage. 


types, Beauty holds its deep markings throughout the Summer. 
The plant has a spreading habit, requiring ample space in 
which to grow. It has a delicate mint fragrance. 

P. odoratissimum, the delicious apple-scented variety, has 
round, wavy edged leaves. This is one of the few types which 
bloom during the Summer months. The flowering sprays 
grow directly from the base of the plant, which has a main 
crown much like a violet, making rampant growth in the 
garden. The small white flower clusters also have a distinct 
fragrance of sweet apples. P. fragrans resembles P. odoratisst- 
mum, but has a sturdy, upright growth. It blooms continu- 
ally, with light pink flowers borne on stems well above the 
foliage. The fragrance is the aromatic scent of nutmeg from 
which it derives the common name of nutmeg geranium. 

The giant oak-leaf pelargonium is just what the name im- 
plies. The plant makes a tremendous growth and will reach 
a height of several feet in one season. The foliage is the size 
of our large white oak leaves, deep green with darker markings 
along the veins. Although this plant flowers freely indoors, 
it rarely sends out a bloom during the Summer. The flowers 
are a lovely deep rose with black markings. This variety joins 
the group of water-proof, scented geraniums, as the stalks and 
leaves are covered with a gummy substance, which clings to 
the fingers emitting the balmy scent of pinewood. 

Dr. Livingston, better known as the skeleton-leaved geran- 
ium, has a pleasing fragrance of citrus fruit. The foliage is 
light green and rough in appearance, is deeply cut, resembling 
a crow’s foot from which it derives another common name, 
Crowfoot. The plant is a rapid grower, looking not unlike a 
beautiful fern. It ranks with the rose for popularity and is 
often used for cutting. 

Finely cut foliage, silvery, soft gray green in color, gives 
distinction to P. radula. The flowers are light lavender with 
darker markings and are borne in profusion in late Spring. 
This plant grows very symmetrical and is one of the most 
beautiful scented geraniums. The leaves, when crushed have 
a delicate mint scent. An interesting type is found in Snowflake, 
which has soft heart-shaped leaves, mottled with white streaks. 
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Sweet-scented geraniums are renewing their popularity. 


The coconut-scented geranium, P. parviflorum, is an orig- 
inal species which can be grown readily from seed. The small, 
glossy green leaves, borne on long reddish stems, grow directly 
from the base of the plant. The old leaves turn a beautiful 
scarlet, lasting for weeks before drying on the plant. This is 
another species of prostrate growth, and has miniature red 
flowers, which are the smallest of those on all geraniums, 
measuring only one-fourth inch across. 

P. clorinda, a hybrid of recent years, is outstanding for 
flowers and fragrance. It is one of the first to bloom in early 
Spring and continues for many months. The flowers, which 
resemble those of the Martha Washington geranium, are a 
clear rose-pink with black markings, and last several weeks. 
The plant has a spreading habit, with firm, scalloped leaves 
of gray-green. It has a sharp refreshing scent of the lemon 
verbena or of roses. 

Among the many small-leaved plants of the scented species, 
I have found only a few which stand the rigors of our wet 
Summer, the best being P. limoneum, the true lemon verbena- 
scented geranium, and Lady Mary, a spice-scented variety. 
The former is a garden hybrid of P. crispum. It has a branch- 
ing upright habit with an invigorating lemon verbena fra- 
grance. The lilac-purple flowers bloom in pairs at the end of 
the stems. Lady Mary has larger leaves, making a bushy 
growth. The flowers are set at the top of the wiry stalks and 
are a lovely rose-pink, with a pleasing spicy fragrance. 

The scented pelargoniums grow prolifically in any good 
garden soil, but over-rich soils must be avoided. Planted out 
in late June, in a sunny position, they will give an abundance 
of fragrance throughout the Summer. Out-of-doors they are 
not often troubled with insects; the most annoying are green 
aphids, which can be controlled by spraying in early morning 
with a solution of nicotine sulphate. If the Summer season is 
dry, you may expect more bloom; however, through a wet 
season the plants will make more rapid growth and should be 
pinched to encourage branching. 

Many of the scented geraniums can be cut and dried along 
with the herbs, giving just the right scent to potpourri or 
sachets. I use the rose and lemon-scented varieties for this 
purpose. The mature leaves should be cut in late Fall, just 
before frost, and placed in a warm dry room for drying. 


—Joy L. Logee. 


Danielson, Conn. 
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A Self-Irrigated Garden 


OST of us have attempted to grow plants which did 
not like our particular climate, especially perennials and 
rock plants—plants which prefer a little more Summer mois- 
ture than we are normally able to supply them by overhead 
watering. Some of us have old-fashioned ice boxes with their 
steady drip, drip of water, others newer gas refrigerators 
cooled by a small stream of hydrant water, still others have 
plenty of running water so that we can spare a little. How to 
make the most of this water is the question. We could put in 
a concrete or lead basin, its top six inches to a foot below 
the surface of the soil, and use this as a permanent reservoir. 
Or we could put in a line of two- or three-inch agricultural 
drain tile and let our water run into it, especially if the lower 
half of the joint were made less pervious by the use of clay. 
But an even better way is a shallow trough of second-hand 
sheet lead, reinforced concrete, or even galvanized iron eaves 
trough that has been additionally waterproofed by painting 
with asphalt paint. This trough, with a slope of an inch to 
two or three feet, can be placed just back of a stone wall, 
along the top of a terrace, or bank the length of the rock 
garden, or along in front or back of a pool. Filled in with 
two-inch crushed stone or gravel and covered with an inch of 
sphagnum moss below the eight inches to a foot of sandy soil 
or gritty soil above, it will be an excellent reproduction of 
an alpine moraine—a constant supply of water underneath to 
keep the more demanding rock plants, dwarf evergreens and 
even bog plants supplied with moisture. 

Some provision can be made to care for the excess water, 
if any. A sunken bird bath, a bog or even a pool may be the 
receiver for the small amount of excess moisture during the 
Summer months when the water is going through it. 


—Victor H. Ries. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Spray for Greenhouse Plants 


HE use of red copper oxide as a spray for greenhouse 

seedlings to prevent damping-off, stem cankers, and leaf 
diseases in place of bordeaux mixture or copper-lime dust as 
previously recommended, seems to be supported by evidence 
accumulated in tests made by plant disease specialists at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

The great advantage of red copper oxide over the other 
materials lies in the fact that it does not stunt the plants as 
does bordeaux mixture. This stunting of the plants by bor- 
deaux has done much to discourage the use of any spray by 
many growers. Indications are that the lime in the bordeaux 
mixture is responsible for the stunting effect. The red copper 
oxide spray is free of lime. 

In a similar manner, spraying tomato plants in flats before 
transplanting, to control leaf spot in the field, has often been 
followed by very disappointing results where bordeaux mix- 
ture has been used, the sprayed plants frequently failing to 
recover after transplanting. Here again, red copper oxide spray 
has proved its value by checking leaf spot without stunting 
the young plants. 

On the basis of the station experiments it is recommended 
that greenhouse seedlings be sprayed weekly with a mixture of 
red copper oxide—one pound to 50 gallons of water or one 
ounce to three gallons. The station workers point out that red 
copper oxide is difficult to suspend in water and that a sus- 
pendible grade has been worked out with a manufacturer. This 
new material is now on the market under the name of ‘‘Cup- 
rocide 54.”” It must be used at one and one-half ounces to 
three gallons of water. It is also pointed out that no spray 
program will succeed unless the seeds have been protected by 
treatment against pre-emergence damping-off. 

























Smiles for Sunny Garden Makers 


There is humor and satire in 
this pert new book of verse 


HINK over your list of garden-making friends and note 
the large number who often smile but seldom laugh. Pos- 
sibly that is somewhat characteristic of garden makers in 


warrant writing 


Hopes and fears demonstrated. 


general. On the other hand, garden makers must have a well- 
developed sense of humor. Otherwise no one could have writ- 
ten a book of verse like ‘‘Green Fingers’’ or sold enough to 


its sequel, ‘‘More Green 


Fingers’’* which is just at hand. 

There are less than 100 pages in 
‘“‘More Green Fingers’’ and some pages 
contain only a single 
stanza. Nevertheless, the 
book is one to ease the 
pain of flower show de- 
feat, the pain of blistered 
hands, the pain of an 
aching heart when a 
neighbor's dog has dug 


up the garden maker's 
choicest plants. And speaking of shows, this verse becomes 


apropos: 


MASTER AND MAN 


I take the Master to the Show 

And tell him things he doesn't know. 
I talk to him as man to man, 

And try to teach him all I can. 


I never hurt his feelings, mind. 

I always walk a step behind 
And try to let him think that he 
Is giving good advice to me. 


I take him round from stall to stall, 
And let him think he knows it all: 

It needs a bit of tact, you know— 

Taking the Master to the Show. 


Having had his fun with the master, Mr. Arkell turns his 
respects to the man in the following verse: 


My gardener sits 
And earns his pay, 

Dreaming the happy 
Hours away: 


Till evening comes, 
When, like a shot, 
He hurries to 
His private plot; 


Where he will work 
As one possessed, 
And never stop 
To take a rest. 


How very splendid 
It would be, 

If he would work 
Like that for me. 


It might be judged from these two poems that the author's 


humor is slightly satiric. As a matter 
of fact, however, his satire is entirely 
impersonal and completely impartial. 
Take, for example, the poem called 
‘“‘Lament”’ in which a garden maker 
is supposed to discuss gardening with 
a frequent visitor. The poem ends 
with this pathetic observation: 
She will talk of her flowers 


For hours and hours— ; 
You won't hear a word about mine. 


There are garden makers aplenty 
whose visitors will never let them say 
a word about the flowers which they 
have tended carefully and of which 
they are rightfully proud. Another 
cause of complaint, although one that 
is usually uttered in a whisper, is 


**‘More Green Fingers,’’ by Reginald Arkell. 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Price $1.75. 


“‘The radio expert plans our work from day to day.” 


versified in this description of a ‘‘Country 
Flower Show”’: 








































I don’t suggest that Mrs. Brown 
Buys all her turnips in the town; 
But though I dig and dig and dig, 
I cannot find one half as big. 


Let it not be supposed, however, that 
this book is concerned only with satire. 
Indeed, at times the author becomes 
sweetly gentle and even sentimental. Take 
this stanza, for example: 

God bless the one-way garden, 
That teaches us to learn 
The gentle art of being kind— 


Although that gentle art, we find, 
Brings nothing in return. 





A real dirt gardener. 


And this one, although one must admit that the results are not 
always so happy: 


Two gardeners, who had disagreed, 
Were very, very cross indeed. 


One pruned the roses, while her friend 
Was digging at the other end: 


This sort of thing went on for hours. 
They pottered round their favourite flowers. 


Until, at last, those ladies met 
Beside a bed of mignonette; 


When each one begged the other's pardon— 
You can’t be angry in a garden. 


At times, indeed, the author puts his satiric humor so far behind 
him that it is quite lost sight of, as when he writes about 
the optimist: 


How doth the little optimist 
By wild ambition led, 

Rush in, where only fools would rush, 
And angels fear to tread. 

He laughs at foolish pessimists, 
Because they fear the blight; 

And, when you come to think of it, 
Perhaps he may be right. 


After all, however, Mr. Arkell finds it difficult to keep away 
from the old mood and so we find him dropping back in this 
verse about orchids: 


If orchids grew like yellow flags 
Along a Wiltshire lane; 
If you could pick a basketful, 
And pick and pick again; 
And yellow flags were very rare— 
Which of the two would women wear? 


And, again: 


‘A rose by any other name’’— 
But would some tulips seem the same, 
If someone hadn't christened them: 
‘“‘Ambrosia,’’ ‘‘Dream’’ and ‘‘Diadem’’? 









At the end, however, we find that 
the author’s heart is in the right place. 
It must be when he writes these lines 
under the title, ““Compensation”’: 

















A gardener’s life 

Is full of sweets and sours; 
He gets the sunshine 

When he needs the showers. 
But, don’t forget— 

He's always growing flowers. 


One should not pass over the illus- 
trations in this little book. They were 
done painstakingly by Eugene Hastain 
and add not a little to its charm. In- 
deed, the success with which the il- 
lustrator has caught the spirit of the 
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author is much to his credit. The little book is sufficiently 
well printed and well bound to make it an excellent gift even 
if the recipient does not happen to be particularly garden 
minded. It is the real dirt gardener, however, who will most 
appreciate these verses. 


Earthworms in Garden Soils 


HEN earthworms are plentiful in lawn soils, the “‘cast- 
ings’’ deposited at the surface of the soil may be objec- 
tionable, either because of their appearance, or because they are 
present in such quantity as to smother the grass. These 
“castings’’ consist of fine soil particles that have passed 


Iris paltec is unusual because it has both a crest and a beard. 


through the bodies of the earthworms and therefore add a 
rich, fine-textured deposit to the surface soil. If the castings 
are raked or brushed so that they are broken up frequently, 
they may be regarded as a fine top dressing for the lawn areas 
which the earthworms make for us. However, if they are 
objectionable, the worms can be destroyed by using one of 
the following methods: 

Arsenate of lead, ten to twelve pounds per 1,000 square 
feet is used to grub-proof lawns in the control of the Japanese 
beetle grubs. Mix this with a bushel of sand, peat moss, or 
compost and spread evenly. Then water well to wash it into 
the soil. This will also discourage earthworms. The arsenate 
of lead will destroy other grubs that may be present in the 
soil, and also prevent to some extent, the germination of crab 
grass and chickweed seed. 

Mowrah meal is a by-product in the pressing out of an 
oil from the seed of an Indian tree, Bassia latifolia. The meal 
is listed in some seed catalogues. It works like magic, when 
fresh, in destroying earthworms. Fifteen pounds is spread 
evenly over 1,000 square feet of area and watered into the soil. 
The worms will come out of the soil in swarms a few minutes 
after the application. They may then be swept up, and 
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destroyed. The dust is irritating to the nose and eyes, so care 
is necessary when using fresh mowrah meal. 

Corrosive sublimate, two ounces to 50 gallons of water, 
sprinkled over 1,000 square feet of area may be used to destroy 
earthworms in the soil. After applying, water the soil well 
with clear water to wash the solution down deep. This is 
poisonous, so wash hands and the utensils used after applying. 

Another old method, is to make a solution of hot English 
mustard and water. When applied to the soil, the worms come 
to the surface quickly. This may be used on house plants if 
there are worms in the pots. 

Another method for use on potted plants is to mix one 
pound of fresh slaked lime in two gallons of water. When 
settled, use the lime water in watering the soil in the pots. 
This should not be used for plants that need an acid soil such 
as the potted azaleas. 

Charles Darwin estimated that in a moist garden soil in 
England there were more than 50,000 earthworms in an acre 
and that the whole upper layers of soil pass through their 
bodies in a few years at the rate of 18 tons per acre yearly. 
Darwin also wrote that “it may be doubted whether there 
are many other animals which have played so important a 
part in the history of the world as have these lowly creatures.” 

Earthworms burrow down from 18 inches to two feet and 
sometimes to several feet deep in the soil. Their diet consists 
of earth, leaves, flowers, animal and insect residues. These 
materials are ground together in a gizzard. Before ejection 
from their bodies, lime is added in their stomachs. 

Thus the work of earthworms pulverizes the soil, adds 
organic matter and lime in the upper layers and greatly im- 
proves the soil as a rooting medium for many kinds of plants. 

Earthworms have no jaws or teeth yet they eat through 
the hardest kind of soil and eventually improve it in texture. 
The earth is swallowed in the burrows below the surface and 
ejected as ‘‘castings’’ at the surface of the soil. 

Earthworms are not likely to be present in coarse sand or 
in a very dry soil. In moist soil their activities have been going 
on for ages; and, as Darwin has indicated, their work in 
improving the texture, and adding to the fertility of the soil 
is important. 

—Ernest K. Thomas. 
Providence, R. I. 


An Odd but Beautiful Iris 


RIS PALTEC is a very beautiful iris, a cross between the 
crested J. tectorum and the bearded /. dalmatica. In height 
it is intermediate between the two. The flower resembles that 
of |. tectorum in shape, but it has the lovely, uniform, pale 
lavender coloring of its other parent. An interesting char- 
acteristic is that it retains both crest and beard. Fortunately, 
I had not heard the report which is in circulation derogatory 
of its beauty before I bought my plant. The connoisseur who 
first relayed it to me, after seeing mine in flower has been 
very glad to accept a division for his own carefully selected 
garden. 

In my garden J. paltec has done very well in sweet, well- 
drained soil. It has a small rhizome like that of a bearded iris 
and its soil requirements and treatment are the same as for its 
bearded parent. I should hesitate to give it the moist sandy 
leaf mold in which /. tectorum thrives. It is said to be a relia- 
ble Fall bloomer.. 

The plant seems to be perfectly hardy. Mine is in a shel- 
tered position in a little shade. I should not hesitate, however, 
to give it an exposed situation in full sun. It receives the 
Winter covering of excelsior given to its more tender neigh- 
bors. 

I. paltec has been such a delight in my garden that I am 
glad to say a word in its favor. It is easy to grow, beautiful 
and curious. 


Bronxville, N. Y. —Mary R. Campbell. 











Taking Time by the Forelock 


March is not too early to 
start seeds in sunny windows 


ITH Winter's icy tang rapidly disappearing from the 
\X/ air, the fragrance of fresh earth will soon be in every 
gardener’s nostrils and his fingers will be itching for 
contact with moist loam. However, the true gardener will not 
be too impatient, but will content himself with preparing soil 
and starting his seeds in the house. Nearly everyone has started 
some seeds in the house—usually with indifferent results. The 
seeds may have come up and grown well for a few days only 
to ‘‘damp-off’’ and disappear in a short time, or they may never 
have appeared. Several factors control the successful starting of 
seeds in the house and they should all be understood and 
utilized to avoid too much disappointment. 

Following the natural sequence of things, the first requisite 
is, of course, good seed. By this is meant seed which will give a 
high percentage of germination. As a rule, fresh seed is neces- 
sary to meet this requirement but, with a few flowers such as 
the annual stocks, Mathiola annua, seed will give a very satis- 
factory account of itself, even though it be three, five, seven 
or more years old. Bachelor buttons, Shirley poppies and 
zinnias also fall into this classification, but the seed of candy- 
tuft, china asters, larkspurs and sweet peas is notoriously short 
lived. To be reasonably assured of good germinating qualities, 
it is best to purchase fresh seed each year from a reliable dealer. 
To be doubly sure, one should resort to testing in one form or 
another—whether he is dealing with freshly purchased seed 
or some which has been on hand for a year or more. 

One of the most common and easiest methods of testing seed 
requires merely a common saucer and two pieces of blotting 
paper. A counted number (usually ten) of the seed under 
question are placed between the blotters and then laid in the 
saucer and kept moist and warm until they are germinated. 
Should more than one variety of seed be under test, the blotters 
could be marked off into spaces and each variety confined to a 
separate space. If the blotters are not allowed to dry out and if 
they are kept where it is warm enough (75 to 80 degrees) , the 
seed which is good should be sprouted enough to count within 
three or four days; then, by simple arithmetic, it is possible to 
determine the percentage of germination. Sixty per cent or 
more is usually considered satisfactory. 

Another method uses what is commonly termed a “‘doll”’ 
and is most generally used by vegetable growers and on the 
large grain farms of the Mid-West. The center of a piece of 
flannel is marked off into squares and a number of seed are 
placed in each; the edges of the cloth are folded over the seed, 
and the whole thing is then rolled up and tied. The finished 
product resembles a rag doll. Upon completion, the ‘“‘doll’’ 
should be soaked in warm water for an hour, squeezed dry, 
and wrapped in either wax- or newspaper. If kept warm, ger- 
mination should result within a few days. 

With good seed assured, the next requisite is a suitable mix- 
ture of loam. Most seeds delight in a loose, sandy loam with 
plenty of humus and such a mixture may be obtained by using 
one part good loam, one part sand, and two parts leaf mold. 
Finely granulated peat moss or shredded sphagnum moss may 
be substituted for the leaf mold if desired but, if peat moss is 
used, a much better germination of such alkaline-loving seeds 
as delphiniums, salpiglossis and violas will result if a small 
amount of lime is added. Soii which is to be used for starting 
seed should never contain a commercial fertilizer although it 
has been found recently that an application of superphosphate 
two or three days before the seed is to be sown will result in 
an increased germination of lawn-grass seed. The results 
should be similar with other seed and it is worth experi- 
mentation. 


To combat the ever-present danger of damping-off and 
other fungi, it is always good practice to sterilize the soil 
since most of these fungi are what is termed ‘“‘soil-borne.” 
For this there are several different methods recommended 
and most of them are efficacious—the choice relying on con- 
venience. 

Small lots of soil may be baked in the oven, but, owing to 
the poor conductivity of soil, this operation requires a long 
time and frequent stirrings to be efficient. Boiling water may 
be poured through the seed flats after they have been filled or 
the soil may be placed in a container, covered with water, and 
boiled for 20 minutes or a half hour. If the latter method is 
employed, the mixture should be dumped out onto a metal 
surface and allowed to drain and dry before using. For large 
quantities of soil to be sterilized it is possible to use electricity, 
steam, or one of the numerous chemicals. The use of red 
copper oxide and zinc white was described in the February 15 
issue of Horticulture. Vinegar and formaldehyde will give 
good results if applied to the soil and thoroughly mixed with 
it two or three days before using, although some injury may 
occur to stocks, cabbage or other members of the cruciferz. 

Many gardeners find it a good practice to sow their seeds in 
pure sand or sand and pulverized sphagnum moss. These 
media are easily sterilized by pouring boiling water through 
them and, unlike soil, they dry quickly. The disadvantage of 
their use, however, lies in the fact that they contain no nutri- 
ment, so that the seedlings must be transplanted when very 
small. But, with so many chemical nutrient solutions on the 
market, it is possible to feed the young seedlings and still keep 
them growing in such media without much danger of their 
damping-off. 


Metal pans are being substituted for wooden flats when seeds for 
early plants are started indoors. 





































































For the average home gardener who starts his seeds in the 
house, the problem of the choice of a proper container is a 
serious one. Although many professionals use earthenware 
pots or pans, these are not entirely satisfactory in the home 
because of their being porous and drying out too quickly; 
small wooden containers such as cigar boxes or the long, 
narrow cheese boxes are much more suitable. A metal pan is 
also satisfactory if proper care is taken to supply plenty of 
drainage material in the bottom and not to water it too often. 

Whatever container is used, the procedure of filling remains 
the same. In the first place, all of the soil should be sifted 
through a screen having a mesh of at least four wires to the 
inch, being careful to save all of the rough material which 
should be placed in the bottom of the container to a height of 
at least one-third of the entire depth. This provides good 
drainage so that the roots of the young seedlings will not 
become waterlogged. The moist, sifted soil may next be put 
into the container, being sure to leave three-fourths of an inch 
or an inch of space at the top. This space should next be filled 
with soil which has been sifted through a screen having a 
mesh of six or eight wires to the inch and roughly firmed with 
the finger tips, being certain to pack it thoroughly around the 
edges and in the corners. If this is not done, the soil will dry 
out quickly in those areas and will shrink away from the sides 
of the container. When the surface of the soil has been 
smoothed over, the seed may be sown—either broadcast or in 
small drills made with a pencil or small stick. Sowing in drills 
is best if only small quantities of each variety are to be sown. 
Because of the difference in the length of time required to 
germinate, it is best to sow seed of only one genus in each con- 
tainer’ although this is not necessary if care is taken to place 
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—Thomas Desmond, landscape architect 
An out-of-door fireplace which is ornamental as well as useful. 


together those genera which germinate in approximately the 
same length of time. When all the seeds have been sown they 
should be pressed into the soil with a flat piece of board and 
then the larger kinds, such as lupines and zinnias, should be 
covered with a light sifting of fine soil or sand. The small seed 
should never be covered—merely pressed into the soil. 

After sowing, the containers should be thoroughly watered. 
If earthenware pots or pans are used, they may be stood in 
water until it has seeped up through the soil and moistened 
the surface. Boxes may be watered with a syringe or watering- 
pot with a fine nozzle. If a piece of newspaper is fitted over 
the soil before watering, the seed and soil are not washed 
away. By using warm water, about 120 degrees, germination 
will be considerably hastened. After watering, the containers 
should be covered with a pane of glass, allowing a small space 
for ventilation, placed in a warm location, and shaded with 
newspaper or thin cloth. As soon as the seeds have germinated, 
however, the glass and newspaper should be removed and the 
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containers should be placed in a window where they will re- 
ceive plenty of light. They will also benefit by a much cooler 
temperature. 

Although it cannot be guaranteed that the close following 
of these few simple instructions will give 100 per cent ger- 
mination with no damping-off, it is assured that it will result 
in much more than average success. 


Making of Outdoor Fireplaces 


HE average outdoor fireplace is rather large and ungainly 

and all too often placed so that it dominates the entire 
yard or garden. The heat from the chimney also very often 
severely injures the overhanging branches of trees. On the 
other hand, many are in full sun so no shade is available for 
any except evening meals. In other words, a fireplace should 
usually be relatively small, in a secluded and shaded part of 
the yard. Possibly an old brick or stone paving may make it 
more serviceable and enjoyable. 

Fireplaces may be made for wood or charcoal but once you 
have tried charcoal you will never want to use wood. Char- 
coal is quick, with no smoke, but little waste heat and above 
all, the best type of fire for broiling and grilling. Incidentally, 
a much smaller fireplace may be used so that even the smallest 
garden may have one. Some folks even use one of the little 
portable charcoal stoves now on the market, setting it on the 
stone or brick paving. 

—Victor L. Reis. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Jaunty Tassell Flower 


HE cacalia or tassel flower is very seldom seen in gardens 

now and I am sure it would be more popular if given the 
notice due so easily grown a plant. This ‘‘perky’’ little an- 
nual blooms in a few weeks from seed. The flowers of scarlet 
or gold on branching stems look exactly as the name indicates, 
fluffy tassels, less than half an inch in diameter. 

It is more effective as a cut flower than as a garden subject. 
Either color adds a jaunty air to marigolds, calendulas, Cen- 
taurea americana alba, gaillardias, Stokesia cyanea, or white 
delphiniums. A quantity of Thalictrum adiantifolium for 
greenery and sprays of either red or yellow cacalia make an 
ideal bouquet for any occasion. 

Very often seed from the first plants of the season will 
produce blooming plants by late Summer. 

—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 


Golden Crown Chrysanthemum 


NE OF the outstanding annuals in our garden last season 

was the double chrysanthemum Golden Crown. There 

are very few annuals to take its place in the border, and it is 

one variety that tops my list of “‘must have’s’’ for the coming 
season. 

It grows three to four feet high and, being a robust grower, 
requires very little staking. By the first of July plants branch 
freely, carrying more than 50 blossoms at one time, and 
bloom profusely throughout the season. I found it a wonder- 
ful cut flower. The lovely, double, yellow blossoms combine 
well with spiky perennials such as delphiniums and liatris. 

According to my records, seed was started in coldframes 
the latter part of April and the seedlings were transplanted to 
borders May 21. Seed may be started in open ground a little 
later—in this section up to the middle of May. Plants should 
be spaced at least one foot apart, as they grow rapidly and 
branch freely. This annual also makes a fine combination 
when used in mass effect with petunias such as Blue Bird. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 
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ERE is good news. The confusion that has resulted from 

the common use of the names hippeastrum and amaryllis 

as applied to the same plant is about to be eliminated. The 

genus name of hippeastrum is to be discarded. Amaryllis is to 
be the accepted word. I, for one, am pleased. 

It all comes about through a long study of the question 
which has been made by Professor J. C. Th. Uphof of 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Announcement to this 
effect is made in Volume 5 of Herbertia, published by the 
American Amaryllis Society. . 

Few botanical names have plagued amateurs to a greater 
extent than these two. I am sure, therefore, that not a few of 
my readers will also heave a sigh of relief when they learn that 
they can cast the word “‘hippeastrum”’ into outer darkness and 
take ‘‘amaryllis’’ to their breasts in confidence that they will 
not be violating the rules of botanical nomenclature. 

For several years past, the one plant properly called amaryl- 
lis has been Amaryllis belladonna, which is found in South 
Africa. Hippeastrum, on the contrary, has been considered to 
embrace some 75 species, all found in the tropics and sub- 
tropics of America. It is true that many of the beautiful 
garden hybrids which have been originated from these species 
have commonly been called amaryllis by amateurs, but the 
botanists have condemned the practice. Apparently, however, 
the amateurs have been right and the botanists have been 
wrong. 

It all goes back to the rule adopted long ago that the oldest 
name shall be the one to persist. Professor Uphof has dis- 
covered, it is stated, that Linnzus’ conception of A. bella- 
donna did not apply to the South African species now known 
by that name, but to the plant which has been known botani- 
cally as Hippeastrum equestre. He seems to prove, in fact, by 
Linnzus’ own text and his references, that the great botanist 
was discussing a South American plant all the time. 

It must be confessed, however, that this discovery does not 
free us from all our difficulties. As a matter of fact, it simply 
introduces us to a new one, because Amaryllis belladonna 
hybrids are certain to be confused with A. equestre hybrids 
unless some sort of differentiation is made. Probably the 
botanists will now change to a new name for Amaryllis bella- 
donna in order to keep this genus and its hybrids distinct from 
the tribe which will now bear the name of amaryllis. 


HILE scanning the report of a talk given by Professor 
Alex Laurie of the Ohio State University before a group 
of florists in Denver, I came across the mention of a new 
method to control ants, which bother nearly every home gar- 
dener. The formula includes the following ingredients: One 
pound of granulated sugar, three ounces of strained honey, 
three tablespoons of glycerine, two grams of thallium sulphate 
and one pint of warm water. The thallium sulphate is dis- 
solved in a half-pint of warm water. The remaining ingre- 
dients are boiled together in the other half-pint of water. 
When cool, the thallium solution is added to the cool boiled 
solution and the product is ready for use. 
It is to be understood that this is Professor Laurie’s formula 
and not mine. I have not even given it a trial, but it sounds 
worth experimenting with. 


fh. editor has just been showing me some of the hundreds 
of letters which flowed into the office of Horticulture as a 
result of the pictorial quiz published in the issue of February 15. 
They give me some comfort because of the fact that a very large 
proportion of the writers made the same mistake that I made. 
Yes, I may as well confess that I was wrong. I felt sure that 


the plant pictured was the blackberry lily, sometimes called 
botanically Pardanthus chinensis or Belamcanda chinensis. 

No doubt most of us assumed that the fruit shown was 
black, as that of the blackberry lily actually is. However, the 
red fruits of the Gladwin iris, /ris foetidissima, naturally photo- 
graph black. There is no way to avoid this except by using a 
picture in color. 

Those who are familiar with both plants will have no diffi- 
culty, however, in assuring themselves that the illustration 
shown is that of the Gladwin iris because of the way in which 
the seeds are attached. The possibility of the plant’s being 
Belamcanda chinensis is eliminated because in that plant the 
ripe carpels fall away or disappear completely, leaving the seeds 
attached to a central column. Obviously this is not true of the 
photographed plant. On the other hand, the arrangement of 
the capsules on long pedicels shows that the plant is /ris fcetidis- 
sima, an iris with an unpleasant odor. 

Not a few persons named the plant as a tigridia, doubtless 
because the picture has a general resemblance to an open tigridia 
flower. Many called it a crocus. One very eminent botanist at 
first set it down as Hermodactylus tuberosus but after close 
examination became convinced that it was /ris foetidissima. 


HE war in Spain has brought back vivid memories of by- 

gone days to many persons who formerly found delight in 
visiting that fascinating country. The contrast between those 
olden days and the present unhappy era is more readily appre- 
ciated when one sees pictures of Spanish cities and towns as 
they used to be. It gives me pleasure, therefore, to show on this 
page the reproduction of a photograph sent to me by James F. 
Dawson, a member of the firm of Olmsted Brothers, the land- 
scape architects of Brookline, Mass., whose work is known 
around the world. It is a picture of a flower market in Barcelona 
long before civil war had placed its devastating blight upon 
the land. 


A flower market in Rarcelona when peace reigned 
within Spanish borders. 



































Friendly Plants Are These 


OMEONE may accuse me of some sort of mental aberra- 
tion when I insist that some plants seem to offer me friend- 
ship as I work with them, prune them, nurture them, admire 
them. I am thinking as I write of certain four-foot plants of 
Abelia rupestris which for a dozen years I have been keeping 
to a rounded form as real garden posts, far finer than any 
masonry that could be imagined. They are fine in full bloom, 
and when the flowers have fallen the red calyces are quite as 
decorative. The young growth of the season thrusts up its 
green and polished bronze shoots, and it is these that seem to 
ask for removal, so that the whole appearance of the plant is 
both handsome and friendly. 

As I look at this protean plant I think of one experiment 
with it which has been extremely pleasing. It is not hard to 
root, and we raised enough to plant a little semicircular hedge 
fronting a garden wall and enclosing a precious bed of another 
friendly plant, the Bowles variety of Vinca minor. We had 
been told that this abelia could not be held down to a one-foot 
limit, but it has been so held. Giving up the bloom, we retain 
polished greenery not provided by anything else in the garden, 
and to me this little semicircular hedge smiles as I clip off its 
exuberance from time to time and enjoy the way in which it 
ornaments the garden. 

To me there are some roses that have a definite friendly 
touch. More than 50 years ago I sold plants of Hermosa be- 
cause it was then called a ‘‘monthly”’ rose. It is more than that, 
because it blooms all the time after its first provision of gray- 
green foliage in the Spring. The flowers are not individually 
important, but collectively they wave a 
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it. When the American Rose Society was complimented by 
M. S. Hershey at a formal dinner, the major decorations at 
the speakers’ table were of this rose, and it was food for the 
spirit at least equal to the food served on the table. 

I have long had a feeling of association for the polyantha 
rose La Marne, lighter in color than Springtime, but just as 
cheerful in its continual greeting. At “‘Breeze Hill’ it is not far 
from a new pillar rose which I know I am going to find 
friendly as it justifies its name of Summer Snow. Its fine little 
double blooms keep on coming and greeting me. 

Then to me the bracteata hybrid, Mermaid, is a very 
friendly rose, and I have seen its five-inch, light primrose, 
single smiles amid its unique polished foliage from Mississippi 
to Massachusetts, needing in the latter location to be down to 
the ground so that it doesn’t get frost-nipped. 

Getting away from roses I shall have to add the pachy- 
sandra, about which I have written quite freely, as a continual 
friend, and also a certain more or less dangerous weed, 
Veronica teucrium rupestris, just now providing a richly green 
carpet, inviting the foot, and, if one lets it get out of bounds, 
the weeding fingers. 

These plants are finely friendly to me. I offer no excuse 
for the friendships in the garden, but I wish that those who 
read may find friends of the same sort. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


An Arrangement Competition 


_— persons who are considered well qualified to pass 
on flower arrangements have scored the arrangement which 
appears on the cover of this issue of Horticulture. 

This score is based on a scale of points which has been care- 
fully worked out to include factors to be considered when 
dealing with an illustration. This means that color has not 
been taken into account. The subject which has been chosen is 
one in which color does not necessarily figure prominently. 

This score has been sealed in a safe place. The editors of 
Horticulture are prepared to make attractive awards to those 
readers whose scores come nearest the one to which reference 
has just been made. The scale of points to be followed is the 
one given below. The arrangement being judged is one which 
appears in the new book ‘‘Flowers East-West’’ by J. Gregory 
Conway and published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York City, 
by whose permission it is used. The description as it appears 

in ‘Flowers East-West’’ follows. It should 





welcome to me every day, and I should no 
more want to be without Hermosa, nearly 


j be studied carefully. 


This arrangement is very large—the plate is 30 





100 years old, than to be without Gruss 
an Teplitz, which, fully 40 years old, is 
a very fragrant scarlet dependable of the 
rose garden. It, too, is friendly, as is one 
of Dr. Van Fleet’s roses, of equal per- 
sistence and vigor, Birdie Blye, which is 
contemned as magenta, but at “Breeze 
Hill’”’ is cherished because of its persistence 
and its decorative quality. It is friendly, 
and so is Gruss an Aachen, the polyantha 
which is the one best of all that class. 

The distinction as between friendliness 
and flamboyance appears when one con- 
siders Anne Mette Poulsen, the color of 
which is hot and not at all engaging, from 
my standpoint. A new friend is the rose 
Springtime, a glorified apple blossom, 
doubled up and enlarged. It surely smiles, 
and smiles regularly, because from the first 
chance it has to open in Spring until a 
severe freeze there are always flowers on 





The Right Answer 


The pictorial quiz published in the 
February 14 issue of Horticulture 
brought an avalanche of replies from 
readers who felt sure that they could 
name the plant illustrated. Thirty-five 
of these answers were correct. They 
named the plant as I/ris fotidissima 
or Gladwin iris. 


A large proportion of those an- 
swering mistook the plant for the 
blackberry lily, Belamcanda chinensis. 
Books will be sent to the eight read- 
ers whose answers antedated all the 
others. The list follows: 


J. E. McIntyre, Watertown, Mass. 

N. S. Bailey, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Mrs. Augustus G. Paine, New York 
City. 

— “teed Parks, Little Compton, 


Mrs. Allan Sproul, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
James Fanning, Moosup, Conn. 
Mrs. R. A. Sawyer, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Montague Free, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








inches in diameter—yet the composition has been 
made full and satisfying with only three tulips and 
six anemones set before the cuttings of pussy- 
willow. The anemones are lavender; the tulips, 
gray-lavender; all supported by the gray in the 
willow buds and surrounded by the gray of the 
aluminum plate. The cool, gray tones of the metal 
spread the hues of the flowers over the entire space 
of the design. To further the harmony between the 
container and the flowers, tulip leaves have been 
used to give the effect of weight. The flowers are 
delicate and the willow sprays are slender, yet the 
metal is heavy; the tulip leaves bridge the differ- 
ence. These heavier-textured placements would not 
nave been necessary had the container been of fragile 
material, such as glass or porcelain. The lower part 
of this arrangement is interesting from the stand- 
point of design as well as of color, in that the 
circles of the anemones at the base repeat the crenate 
edge line of the plate. 


Here is the scale of points: 


NE ie Citi ig’ 20 
Harmony of materials ....... 20 
so Gate irs oan eos 20 
Point of interest ...... > ae 
Perfection of arrangement .... . 20 
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The handsome lilac Edith Cavell as it grows at the Arnold Arboretum. 


New England Turns to Lilacs 


A consideration of new varieties 
and the culture they require 


ILAC time in New England will be visiting time if the 
L plans of the New England Region of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs come to fruition. With 
lilacs abloom by the thousands in every state and every town, 
they will make a spectacle of surpassing charm. It is expected 
that the planting of lilacs on a large scale will start this 
Spring and the fact must be kept in mind that they should go 
into the ground very promptly, inasmuch as they are among 
the earliest of the shrubs to start into growth. 

It is true that lilacs are not native to this country, but no 
old New England house is pictured as being complete with- 
out a large lilac bush standing in its dooryard. Many of these 
bushes are descendants from slips or plants brought to the 
new country by the early settlers from the Old World. Orig- 
inally, most of the species came from Europe or Asia and 
were introduced into cultivation before 1560. From this long 
cultivation of the lavender-colored Syringa vulgaris has arisen 
a long list of pink, red and deep-purple forms. These have 
been selected and propagated to form the basis of the many 
varieties on the market today. 

About 1777 the first hybrid appeared in the Botanical 
Garden at Rouen, France, between S. vulgaris and S. persica. 
It was called the Chinese lilac, S. chinensis, but this name has 
led to a great deal of misunderstanding since the plant is not 
a native of China. It has occurred a number of times as the 
result of a natural cross between the common lilac and the 
Persian species. 

Many of the named varieties of today originated as selec- 
tions from S. vulgaris in France and have been erroneously 
called French hybrids. The fact that they have no claim to 
the title of hybrids does not decrease their value however, 
for a great many of them are the result of painstaking work 
by such eminent horticulturists as Lemoine, Spaeth and Van 
Houtte and are excellent varieties. On this side of the ocean, 
Miss Isabella Preston and the late Messrs. T. A. Havemeyer 


and John Dunbar have been responsible for many noteworthy 
hybrids and varieties. It is by judicious choice of these species, 
hybrids and varieties that one can have lilacs in bloom for 
upwards of four weeks. The species S. oblata and its varieties 
leads the parade while S. villosa and S. amurensis japonica 
form the rearguard with the many varieties of S. vulgaris 
forming the major portion and supplying the greatest amount 
of bloom. Because many people associate a delightful fragrance 
with the lilac, they may be disappointed with the late-flower- 
ing tree lilacs for they are not fragrant but are valued chiefly 
for their lateness. Most of them have small white or yellowish 
white flowers. 

Although lilacs are of easy culture, there are certain require- 
ments they must have if they are to grace the landscape with 
a profusion of blooms. They relish a good garden soil in 
which has been incorporated a liberal amount of rotted ma- 
nure and a generous quantity of bone meal or super-phos- 
phate. They are gross feeders and can use all the food supplied 
to them. Good drainage is essential but it should be topped 
by a heavy garden loam of neutral or slightly alkaline re- 
action. If the soil is inclined to be even slightly acid, it is a 
good plan to add enough slaked lime or agricultural limestone 
to neutralize the acidity. A sunny spot, too, is to be desired 
over one which is shady, because those plants which grow 
in the shade are not so liberal in their production of blooms. 

An abundant supply of moisture is aiso essential to free 
flowering, and for this reason lilacs should not be tucked in 
the corner near a house or under large trees where the available 
moisture is quickly taken up by the ever-thirsty tree roots. 
However, good drainage must be present with the abundant 
moisture, for if water stands around the lilacs during the 
Winter, the bark is sure to be killed so that it splits off 
during the following Summer and permits the plants to die. 
In the North, it is well to mulch the plants rather heavily 
with manure, which should be dug into the soil in the Spring 
and every three or four years a liberal application of bone 
meal or super-phosphate will serve as a tonic. 

The methods of propagation have been subjects of a great 
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EASIER! 







Cutting Action 


The valuable pruners shown 
below make work around \ 
your grounds pleasanter, easier, 

quicker. These famous tools are 
the only pruners with the patented 
“blade and anvil” slicing action, 
which easily severs tough 
branches without tiring hands or 
damaging bark. It is easy to un- 
derstand proper pruning practice So dn sneha: ak 
if you send for the helpful booklet srs ig construction. 
mentioned below. $1.50 


No. 19 Special “Snap-Cut” 
(8” size). Same cutting ac- 
tion as the more expensive 
“Snap-Cut” Pruner, but 


No. 119 “Snap-Cut” Pruner (8” size) cuts %” limbs, chrome finish, 
one-hand catch, famous “blade and anvil” construction. $2.00 


This No. 528 Orchard Pruner is especially designed for fruit growers 
—is ideal for clearing brush, etc. Light weight, perfectly balanced, 
cuts easy, clean, close. Special tempered and ground cutting edges; 
large comfortable, hardwood handle grips riveted to shear. 28” long. 

$3.50 


No. 128 “Snap-Cut” Flower Picker 
and Pruner cuts and holds stems, 
allowing cut material to be lifted 
away from bushes. Same as No. 119 
except smaller size and with flower- 
holding attachment. $1.50 








No. 1312 TIP-TOP TREE TRIMMER 
ideal for high trimming work, prun- 
ing suckers, worms’ nests, dead 
branches, etc. Three four 
foot adjustable sections. 
The only popular priced 
patented pruner. Strong 
spruce poles stained 
green, fitted with rugged 
joints, 12” saw blade, easily attachable, $1.00 extra. $2.50 


SEND FOR valuable 40-page 
book, “Secrets of Success in 
Pruning,” telling you how, 
when, and what to prune. 
Written by famous authori- 
ties; completely illustrated. 
If no pruner is ordered, send 
10c for book only. 
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deal of controversy. Although this may not seem important 
to the average amateur who is going to buy a couple of 
bushes, it is extremely so because it governs the entire method 
of treatment in culture and pruning. Because of the difficulty 
often experienced in rooting cuttings of lilacs and the slow 
growth of those which do root, they are often grafted or 
budded on stock of privet, usually the California species, 
Ligustrum ovalifolium. Since this species is not particularly 
hardy in the North, many of the old, established lilac bushes 
die at the roots during an extremely cold Winter. Although 
this may not be troublesome in the South, there is another 
trouble originating from grafted stock to take its place. It is 
often the case that a serious disease known as graft blight 
occurs and eventually kills the entire plant. There is little that 
can be done to cure this disease once it has become established. 
The logical remedy for these troubles is to grow lilacs on 
their own roots and many of the nurseries are now doing 
this. It is important, however, that when plants are ordered 
it be specified that own-root stock should be supplied. 

When lilacs growing on their own roots have been ob- 
tained, pruning may be undertaken with much less regard for 
“suckering.”’ That is, large stems may be cut out or the whole 
plant may be cut back without danger of dormant buds of 
another species or another plant breaking into growth below 
the ground and producing stems of a totally different plant 
such as often occurs when the lilacs have been grafted on 
privet. Without causing any harm to the plant, lilacs may be 
pruned at any time of the year, but in consideration of the 
early Spring flowers pruning is usually done soon after the 
blooms have faded. Quite often the plants may be sufficiently 
pruned by using a judicious system when cutting the flowers 
for decoration. However, it may be necessary to occasionally 
renew the entire plant and this might be done by carefully 
pruning out the large stems over a period of two or three 
years. It is in this process that it is essential to have own- 
root plants. 

Although lilacs may be afflicted with upwards of two 
dozen diseases or insect pests, most of them are not trouble- 
some in the garden. The most important are the lilac borer 
and the scale insects such as San José and oyster shell. These 
later insects may be controlled by a delayed dormant spray 
of lime-sulphur or one of the miscible oils. The borer requires 
a little more careful attention. Usually it enters the stem about 
a foot from the ground and bores upwards. Its presence can 
be detected by the pile of sawdust at the base of the bush 
and prompt action should be taken if control is to be effective 
and the bush saved. A wire may be probed into the tunnel, 
killing the larva, or a few drops of carbon disulphide may be 
inserted in the hole which must be sealed with grafting wax, 
putty or some similar substance. If the injury has progressed 
too far before it is noticed, it will be necessary to remove the 
entire stem and burn it. A few minutes’ work at the proper 
time may be the means of saving the plant. 

There are so many horticultural varieties of lilacs which 
are good that it would take several pages to enumerate them 
so only a very few which are generally considered to be 
among the best will be listed. 

White 
Double—Edith Cavell, Mme. Lemoine, Siebold. 
Single—Mont Blanc, Reine Elisabeth, Vestale. 

Pinkish lilac 
Double—Katherine Havemeyer, Montaigne, Pres. Fallieres. 
Single—Louvainiensis, Lucie Baltet, Macrostachya. 

Blue 
Double—Emile Gentil, Pres. Grevy, Pres. Viger. 
Single—Decaisne, Pres. Lincoln, Ronsard. 

Lavender 


Double—Hippolyte Maringer, Thunberg, Victor Lemoine. 
Single—Cavour, De Miribel, General Sherman. 

Purple 
Double—Archeveque, Chas. Joly, Duc de Massa. 
Single—Ludwig Spaeth, Monge, Vesuve. 

Reddish 
Double—Georges Bellair, Paul Thirion, Pres. Loubet. 
Single—Capitaine Baltet, Congo, Mrs. W. E. Marshall. 
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The lilac Macrostachya has pink flowers which gradually become white. 





Victor Lemoine is a handsome mauve-colored French lilac. 











KELSEY PRICES 
are famously low! 


White Dogwood (100) (1000) 
pe eee $8.00 $60.00 
er EE 6 640sis 00% 25.00 225.00 
Pink (grafted) 
12inchB.&B........ 70.00 650.00 
18 inch B. & B........ 90.00 ..... 
Red Oak 
18-24inchS .......... 10.00 55.00 
|} ME” wcinok 
Sugar Maple 
12-18 teen BS .......... 5.00 25.00 
St are 35.00 300.00 
Paper-white Birch 
12-18 inchS .......... 5.00 35.00 
| ae ae 
Colorado Spruce 
2 | ee 13.50 $5.00 
12-18 inch XX ........ 17.50 130.00 
Hemlock 
10-15 inch XX ........ 26.00 180.00 
15-18 inch XXX ...... 40.00 300.00 
Douglas Fir 
15-18 inch XXX ...... BGO. .séeds 


Japanese Yew 
(Upright form “Capitata”) 


8-10 inch XX ........ 40.00 325.00 
10-15 inch XX ........ 55.00 425.00 
15-18 inch XXX ...... 90.00 800.00 








“Most Useful Catalog in Existence:: 


So said the “American Botanist” last year, speak- 
ing of our 1938 Short Guide. 


What Will People Say This Year? 


For our 1939 Short Guide is much improved in 
arrangement and pictures—with the same satis- 
factory completeness of description. 


More of a Text-Book Than Catalog! 


Over 1000 hardy trees, shrubs and plants with 
descriptions that include hardiness, height, 
growth, soil, sun, color and time of bloom and 


Real Honesty in Descriptions! 


For when there are things wrong with plants, 
we say so plainly. We also state plainly the 
different grades and qualities of stock we offer. 


Thinking of Buying This Spring? 
Then you are entitled to a free copy. By all 
means write for it now. Mention “Horticulture.” 


Many “Horticulture” Readers Are Customers 


Former customers need not write—they will get 
a copy without asking. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





Kelsey Berrybush Yew 


RARE THINGS NOT 
to be found elsewhere! 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew 
Has more berries than any other 
type of Yew known. 

Arnoldiana Azaleas 
A new hardy race of semi-ever- 
green shrubs. 

Franklinia Tree 
Getting the price down lower on 
this rare native. 

Laburnum Vossi 
Gorgeous golden chains from this 
hybrid. 

Hybrid Wistaria 
Heavy, showy clusters even on 
young vines! 

Hardy Albizzia 
Rare Arnold Arboretum type 
(rosea). Blooms all Summer. 


50-D Church St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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TRUDO 
METAL FURNITURE 


According to our customers the most beautiful 
and comfortable as well as the most satisfac- 
tory all tubular metal furniture. Practically in- 
destructible and can be left out in any weather 
as it has been treated in the best rust proofing 
method. Baked enamel finish in medium light 
blue, light or dark green, rust red, white or 
yellow. Following prices express collect. 


A..$39.50 B..$12.75 C..$63.75 D..$17.00 
E. .$49.50 F..$42.50 G. .$27.75 


Write for descriptive folder 


TRUDO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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In addition to these varieties, there are a number of species 
which are of value in the garden. It is only by the inclusion 
of some of these in the planting plan that the flowering 
period may be extended beyond three or four weeks. A list of 
the more valuable species should include: 


Syringa amurensis japonica—the latest of all. 

}. chinensts—the first true hybrid. 

. henryt Lutece—valued for its lateness. 

. hyacinthiflora—includes many of the earliest. 

. oblata—blooms two weeks earlier than S. vulgaris. 

. persica—ainteresting for its small foliage and late bloom. 
. prestonia—new and particularly hardy in the North. 

. relexa—flowers are drooping. 


ANNNNANN 


S. villosa—very late and hardy. 
S. velutina—one of the hardiest. 
S. vulgaris—the common lilac. 


Mention has been made of the American hybridizers, Miss 
Preston and the late Messrs. Havemeyer and Dunbar, and it 
is to these whom the lilac fanciers in this country should look 
for new varieties. Unfortunately, both Mr. Havemeyer and 
Mr. Dunbar have passed on but they have left behind them 
a rare collection of seedlings which will be propagated and dis- 
seminated. Miss Preston, of the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Canada, some years ago succeeded in crossing S. 
reflexa and S. villosa to form a new race of hybrids. 




















Rhedodendron Hybrids in all the hardy varieties 
Specimen Oaks—White, Red and Pin 
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PRINCETON 
PRODUCTS 


The Standard of Excellence 


WHITE OAKS and 
BEECH (American and European) 


have withstood the HURRICANE better 
than most other trees. 


= 


ame ene 


sv 


We can offer an excellent stock of these 
better shade trees as well as a very complete 
line of 


HARDY ORNAMENTALS. 


Ask for our free catalogue. It is a valuable handbook of plant material. 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


Telephone 
Princeton 1776 - 1777 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


1000 Acres 
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Garden Book Week Just Ahead 


Sige savers plans are being made all over the country for 
Garden Book Week, which begins March 5 and lasts to 
March 11. Booksellers, libraries and garden clubs are giving 
hearty co-operation, and competition for the prizes offered bids 
fair to be keen. A special committee has been appointed to 
award prizes for bookstore window displays and, therefore, 
the latest and best of all the garden books will be seen in book- 
store windows throughout the land. 

In addition, garden clubs are competing in a flower arrange- 
ment competition for prizes. The arrangements are to be set up 
in local bookstores in the different cities and towns and photo- 
graphs will be made for presentation to the judges, headed by 
Mrs. Dorothy Biddle of New York. Additional information 
about this competition may be obtained from any book pub- 
lisher or from the editors of Horticulture. For the benefit of 
garden clubs competing, the scale of points is published again. 
It is as follows: Proportion and balance, 35 per cent; distinc- 
tion and originality, 50 per cent; relation to container as 
observed in photograph, 15 per cent; total, 100 per cent. 


Lawn Growing in the Shade 


REES are often the cause of much disappointment when 

trying to make a lawn. The grass is usually thin and 
scattered and very often dies during the Summer. Some of 
this trouble may be alleviated by sowing the proper kinds of 
grass. Poa trivialis, the rough bluegrass, is one of the best. 

However, there are other factors affecting a shady lawn 
which are not so easily controlled. Of major importance is 
proper and adequate feeding. Realizing that the roots of the 
trees feed on the same area as those of the grass and that about 
40 per cent of them are in the top layer of soil, one can 
readily understand that the lawn must require a great deal of 
fertilizer. Estimating that a medium-sized tree can utilize 20 
pounds of fertilizer in a year and the lawn an equal amount, 
one should apply at least 40 pounds of a good lawn fertilizer 
to each 1000 square feet. This dosage should be divided into 
three applications, preferably applied in April, May and 
September. 

A similar condition exists with regard to the amount of 
water needed by a lawn growing under trees. A medium-sized 
tree will transpire about 500 pounds of water in 24 hours 
during an average Summer day. This represents a monthly 
loss equivalent to a six-inch rainfall. With an average rainfall 
of a trifle over three inches, it can be readily seen that an 
enormous amount of additional water must be applied to the 
lawn. In fact, each week enough water should be applied so 
that the soil is moist to a depth of five or six inches. Mere 
sprinkling of the lawn is not sufficient—the ground should be 
thoroughly soaked. 














SEASON LONG LILY COLLECTION 


CWOwWwWWwwwww 


American grown TULIPS and DAFFO- 
DILS thoroughly acclimated bulbs, cost 
less, perform better. 


WETHERSFIELD 


LILIES 


Clean, healthy, American 
grown bulbs 


Get acquainted offer 


NNUAL medal awards 
intensify membership 
interest in local garden clubs. 


An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials consider- 


T 
see = ) ing the use of annual awards in 
Tigrinum | 27 Jumbo e 
Candidum atin bronze, silver, gold. 
enryi 
Pardalinum Sunset $8.50 value 
Epectosum ‘Rubrem | covtuah Address, please, the 
Formosanum Wilson / Medallic Art Company 


All separately labeled 
Cultural instructions 


210 East 5ist Street 
New York City 


Medalists to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Price List on Request 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
CONN. 
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To simplify the rooting of cuttings 
MERCK ANNOUNCES 


HORMODIN POWDER 


(REG. U. S PAT. OFF.) 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 


Designed to cover the full propagating 
range with a one-dip treatment 


POWDER NO. 1 Designed primarily for use on sensitive 
species such as carnations, chrysanthemums, poinsettia, rose, 
etc. Many house, garden and greenhouse plants are included 
in the complete list. 


POWDER NO. 2 Designed for use on less sensitive species, 
which comprise many of the semi-woody types and many of 
the common shrubs. 


POWDER NO. 3 Designed for use with the more resistant 
species which comprise most of the evergreens, and such plants 
as privet, hibiscus, commercial fruiting apple, and the flowering 
crabs. 


The treatment of cuttings with Hormodin Powder is a simple 
procedure. The cutting is first dipped in water to moisten the 
stem, then dipped into the powder before being placed in the 
propagating medium. 


CIENTISTS and laymen alike, have long recognized the fact 

that cuttings from different varieties and species of plant 
life vary greatly in their capacity to form roots. Some roots are 
formed with ease and others with difficulty or not at all. It is 
assumed that natural root-forming hormones are present in 
different plants in various quantities and that the ease or diffi- 
culty with which a cutting can root is governed by the natural 
root-forming hormones present. 


The production of different strengths of synthetic powders, 
paralleling the range of hormones in nature, is an important 
development of science. Since different plants require different 
treatment, Hormodin Powder has been developed in three 
strengths for application to the broad field of propagation 
from cuttings. 


Hormodin Powder, developed in the laboratories of the Boyce- 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., is available in a 
convenient combination package containing a supply of each of 
the three powders adequate for treating hundreds of cuttings. 
Order Hormodin Powder from your dealer today. 


x PRICE LIST OF HORMODIN POWDER * 


Combination Package (No. 1, 2, and 3) in one carton.. $ .75 
Hormodin Powder No. 1—1% oz. pkg. each.......... 50 
Hormodin Powder No. 2—1%% oz. pkg. each.......... 75 


Hormodin Powder No. 3— 1 oz. pkg. each...... a 


Larger sizes are available for commercial use. 


Merck supplies root-forming chemicals 
in both liquid and powder form 


MERCK & CO.Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave. 
Philadelphia: 916 Parrish St. +¢ St. Louis: 4528 S. Broadway 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT!— : 
’ s 
—a Hollyhock that will bloom by midsummer if seed is sown now ! 
“Indian Spring” is a truly wonderful new Annual Hollyhock of very real merit, with SE 
semi-double and full-double, bright rose and carmine flowers on 4 to 5-foot flower spikes. P 
Individual flowers are like Camellias. Very outstanding new introduction. Silver Medal G 
Winner 1939 All-America Selections (A.A.S.). Pkt. 25c. Pp 
Why Not Have a 1939 Medal Winning All-America Annual d 
Flower Border This Summer? .. . Plant “Indian Spring” for background a 
height ; Alyssum, Violet Queen as a front edging, and then these other easily-grown new b 
annuals will create gorgeous and persistent mass color effect. All are fine for cutting. I 
Here they are! il 
PETUNIA—Hollywood Star. Silver Medal 1939 me-not-like flowers, which burst by thousands el 
A.A.S. The new pointed-petalled, luscious, car- from low clusters of deep green foliage. Height fl 
mine-pink variety that represents the greatest about 15”. Pkt. 35c. 
Petunia “break’’ in 20 years. Pkt. 35c. ANNUAL PHLOX—Salmon Glory. Silver Medal b 
SNAPDRAGON — Guinea Gold. Bronze Medal 1989 A.A.S. Individual flowers, 1” in diameter. s( 
19389 A.A.S. Orange, gold and terra cotta color- Plants grow about 10” in height. Superb for 
ings. Very beautiful. 18” spikes in astonishing bedding. One of the finest of this year’s novel- d 
profusion. Inter-plant with the next novelty ties. Pkt. 25c. 
listed. PEt. S66. ALYSSUM — Violet Queen. This new violet 8 
CYNOGLOSSUM — Firmament. Bronze Medal Alyssum represents the first real step toward Vv 
* 1939 A.A.S. The vivid blue of the sunlighted color in this almost perfect edging plant. The 
a 5 eet heavens is reflected in these delightful Forget- color brightens as Autumn approaches. Pkt. 35c. 
z "INDIAN SPRING b 
HOLLY HOCK ' To those ordering all six of these 1939 introductions, we will send FREE a full-sized 35¢ packet of d 
Breck’s Velvety Violet Petunia—our most outstanding introduction of all time. This combination of 
: notable annuals will create for you the most interesting and colorful garden you have ever had. f; 
| r complete 130 Get started now. 
Send for - -) FREE . 
page catalogue—tt Ss WE HAVE SERVED FOUR GENERATIONS : 
ers. 
10 Garden Lov | JOSEPH BRECK @ SONS it 
85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS s 
O 
, , d 
, , may be transferred to three-and-one-half- or four-inch pots in 
Starting Tuberous Begonias Indoors a soil mixture which contains two parts of loam, one oni leaf : 
FoR the shady spot in the garden nothing is more colorful mold, one part rotted manure, and one part sand. Great care ; 
or more useful than the tuberous begonias. These plants de- must be exercised when removing the tubers from the flats be- , 
light in a rich, light, sandy soil with a fair quantity of humus _ cause the roots are very brittle and break very easily. If the : 
and an airy and shady location. Although they may be grown sand-peat moss mixture is allowed to become fairly dry before . 
from seed started in December and January, they are more _ the tubers are lifted, there is less danger of the roots breaking. : 
often raised from tubers which are started in March. This is After potting, the young plants will benefit by a light shading y 
by far the easiest method of growing them. It is a simple — until they become established. Water should be used sparingly j 
matter to place a two-inch layer of peat moss and sand, ina __at this time because if the plants are over-watered the stems are 
ratio of one to one, in the bottom of a common greenhouse liable to rot near the surface of the ground. F 
flat or wooden box and, after setting the tubers in it, cover During their growing period, tuberous begonias should have I 
them lightly. This procedure may be confusing the first time a free circulation of air and should not be subjected to very 
it is done, for the amateur may have some difficulty in distin- humid conditions for this is conducive to a very prevalent : 
guishing the top of the tuber from the bottom. If so, he should mildew which is difficult to control. Another disease which is ’ 
remember that the top is always hollowed out and that most __ very prevalent is a leaf-spot that is best controlled by picking ' 
of the dried, hair-like roots come from the top. In other words, and burning all diseased leaves as soon as they are noted. Mealy 
the top is usually concave while the bottom is convex. bugs seem to have an affinity for tuberous begonias and are ; 
After the box has been prepared with the sand and peat moss commonly found on the under sides of the leaves where it is ' 
mixture, the tubers are spaced so that they are no closer than _ difficult to reach them. However, they should all be eradicated 
one and one-half inches to each other—two inches is better. before the plants are put into the garden for, after that time, it C 
They should be firmly pressed into their bed of peat moss and is almost impossible to cope with them. — 
then covered with about one-quarter inch of the mixture, When the plants have outgrown the three-and-one-half- or 
firmed, and lightly watered. A deeper covering over the tubers = four-inch pots, they should be shifted to fives or sixes and 
is dangerous because of the ease with which begonia tubers rot. gradually subjected to more light to keep them stocky. During 
For this same reason, much care must be used in watering. If June or after all danger of frost has passed, they may be planted 
the boxes are covered with a newspaper and set in a warm place outdoors in a well-prepared bed in which a liberal amount of Eve 
with bottom heat if possible, the tubers will start sending up bone meal and rotted manure have been incorporated. Some All 
tiny, pinkish white sprouts in a very few days. Much better = growers prefer merely to plunge the plants, pots and all, in the ~~ 
results are procured from one- or two-year-old tubers than ground. When this procedure is followed, very satisfactory re- Ric 
from the older ones. sults are procured and the tubers are easily found when it and 
Choosing a cloudy day when the sprouts are about an inch comes time to lift them after the first frost. oo 
above the peat moss, the newspapers may be removed and the Do not be misled into thinking that tuberous begonias do pla 
boxes changed toa shady location where the leaves will develop. not need water during the Summer. Although they will grow “a 
Within a week or two, investigation will show that the roots under much drier conditions than most plants, they will do ‘ : 
t.1 


have become an inch or more in length. At this time the tubers 


much better if kept adequately watered. 
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In our New free Hand Book all 27 are 
shown in large illustration, many of 
them in colors. 160 pages covering the 
finest collection of test proven Wayside 
grown hardy plants in America. 
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Some Unusual Annuals 


FTER an absence of several years from my garden, seeds 
of the Arabian primrose, Arnebia cornuta, were located 
in an American catalogue last Spring and again the Summer 
was made brighter by its bright yellow flowers. One has to 
stretch his imagination not a little to see sufficient resemblance 
to a primrose to justify the common name, but the five black 
spots at the center of each flower during its early life gave 
perceivable reasons for the legend that they, when speaking 
of another species, A. echioides, represent the blood of the 
prophet. 

The floras give the plant’s home as the Orient, which no 

doubt accounts for the adjective Arabian. In any case it is 
a splendid garden plant, giving freely all Summer long of its 
black-spotted yellow flowers, which later lose their spots. 
It commences to bloom when little more than a whip five 
inches high, although it later turns into a bush, each stem 
elongating to a height of 18 inches or more and producing 
flowers (one-half inch or more across) all the time the 
branches are adding to their stature. It does well in an open 
soil in full sun, needing no coddling to keep it contented 
during dry weather and, being quite hardy, would no doubt 
give a good account of itself if seeds were planted in the open 
where the plants are wanted. 

Due to our short gardening season and because a very long 
blooming period is desired, I start the seeds into growth in- 
doors during the first part of April and transplant to the open 
from pots in late May. 

One has to be a gambler to get much joy out of gardening. 
A turn of the wheel may bring drought and another may . 
bring a flood. Every time a seed is planted one wagers that Ways Tels CEN cdlens 
it will escape a host of natural and unnatural enemies. And a 
seed that is thought to be one thing may be another. When Pathe, 22 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
one plants seeds of an unknown plant, the risk is more than , _ ond 
doubled. Likewise, the joy is multiplied many fold when the 
unknown turns out to be something of special value. That 
was the case when, a few years ago, I planted seeds bearing 
the name of Anoda lavaterioides, which was no more than a 
name to me. The result of that speculation was a bushy 
annual to a height of 30 inches or more, bearing, in the words 
of the catalogue, ‘‘big chalice-flowers in just that delightful 
opaline coloring that lies between blue and pink.’’ Further 
dividends came when it continued in full production from 
June until the coming of snow and has so far been self- 
perpetuating. 

Another long-paying investment was made when seeds of 





NEW ASTER 
Wonder of Staffa 


Five months of profuse 
lavender-blue flowers 2 
inches across. It’s cer- 
tainly the queen of hardy 


Each plant has its separate cultural 
asters. 


directions. This 160 page Hand Book gach 65ce—s for $1.95 
itself is free. When sending for it en- 12 for $6.50 
close 5 three cent stamps to cover parcel post. Or send postal 
request and it will be sent express, collect 15c. 


Here are 5 of the 27 new things we feel are particularly fine. 


NEW HARDY FUCHSIA 


Blooms all summer. Ruby red flowers 
by the hundreds. When brought in- 
side in the fall, keeps on blooming. 
3 for $1.50—12 for $4.50 


NEW HARDY MUM—Clara Ourtis 


Hardy eight weeks flowering chrys- 
anthemum. Covered with a carpet 
of 3 to 4 hundred daisy like, pink 
blooms, starting in September. 
Charming. A perfect hardy mum for 
Western and Northern states. 

Each 75c—3 for $2 


NEW HYDRANGEA—Blue Bird 
A rare one coming direct from far off 
China's highlands. Has beautiful true 
blue discs all summer. Extra hardy. 
Each $1.50 


NEW CLEMATIS 

—Mrs. Robert Brydon 
A late summer blooming hardy climb- 
er. A cross of Clematis Davidiana 
and a hardy rugged growing native 
specie. Grows 8 to 10 feet. Large 
masses of pale blue flowers. Excellent 
for covering fences and trellises. 
Each $1.50 





See page 110 for our Ad. on New Horvath Roses 























Now is the Time! 


TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite 
spot on your home grounds 


Lopezia coronata were planted some years ago—an invest- 
ment that gave immediate returns in the form of two-foot 
towers, bearing crowns of deep pink butterflies from June 
until frost, and has not missed an interest date since that time. 

It should be mentioned, however, that self-sown seedlings 
are produced too bountifully to give maximum effects unless 


they are thinned out before they become stunted. 


Copemish, Mich. 


—C. W. Wood. 








Rare Mexican 


FIRE VINE 


(Senecio Confusus) 


Everblooming South or under glass. 
All Summer in northern gardens. 
Sweet clover scented, flame orange 
flower clusters on long cutting stems. 
Rich ivy foliage practically insect 
and disease free. Tremendous vigor, 
Seedless. Best new plant we have 
seen in 25 years. Heavy branched 
plants from 8” pots, sent prepaid for 
$1.00 each—6 for $5.00—$9.50 per doz. 


SOLANA GARDENS 
St. Petersburg Florida 











SUPERIOR{GLADS 


Ask for your copy of my 1939 catalogue 
featuring the best of the newer varieties 
and offering opinions as to the relative 
merits of some of the recent introduc- 
tions. In addition to supplying informa- 
tion of value in helping to select varie- 
ties, a number of special collections at 
bargain prices is offered. If you contem- 
plate adding some of the new Glads to 
your collection this year, you should 
have a copy of this catalogue. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


BROWNSVILLE OREGON 











A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree 
for its beautiful blossoms and delicious produce — An 
Evergreen for its year-round joy. 


Our organization co-operates to the fullest extent to make 
every job, large or small, satisfactory to the client. Our 
trained executives spare no efforts in keeping costs at a 
In addition to tree moving we render every service possi- 
ble to safeguard your trees. 


PRUNING — SPRAYING — FERTILIZING 
CABLING and BRACING — REMOVING 


We extend a cordial invitation to our clients, friends and 
associates to visit our booth at the New England Flower 
Show, March 16-21. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Aspinwall 4204 
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Thrilling new 
“Butterfly Bush” 


BUDDLEIA 


Dubonnet 


® Startling! Entirely new color— 
rich Dubonnet wine-red, glowing 
almost true red in sun or lamp- 
light. Robust; flowers profusely 
throughout late summer. Strong 

plants in 3-inch pots, $1.10 

each; 3 for $3. Sent prepaid. 


BUDDLEIA CHARMING 


Exquisite lavender-pink 
contrasts beautifully with 

* the Dubonnet. Strong flow- 
ering plants, 75c ea.; 3 for 
$2. Prepaid. 


FREE new 1939 Dreer’s Garden 
Book offers other novelties and 
all old favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER 


277 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











GREENHOUSE GRAPEVINES 


BLACK HAMBURG. Large, rich 
juicy berries. Fine for pot forc- 
ing or border planting. 


MUSCAT of ALEXANDRIA. Of 
the finest flavor, pale amber, 
when ripe. 


FOSTER’S SEEDLING. Large 
white, sweet, richly flavored 
berries. Of easy culture, a 
splendid companion to Black 
Hamburg. 





GROS COLMAN. Black berries of 
the largest size. Arobust grower. 

BARBAROSSA. A late variety 
producing immense bunches of 
black grapes of exhibition size. 

MADRESFIELD COURT. Large 
black berries of muscat flavor. 
One of the most popular. 

CANNON HALL MUSCAT. Am- 
ber berries of richest flavor but 
of difficult culture. 


PRICES: Strong fruiting canes in 9” pots. $6.50 each, $60.00 for 10. 


Pot-Grown FIGS 
Hardy in northern New Jersey, if well protected from 
November lst to April Ist. 
BROWN TURKEY. Medium size, short, thick; color coppery brown; 
flesh amber to pink; quality excellent. Very prolific. 7 in. pot, 18/21 
inches high at $2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


BRUNSWICK. Large, pear-shaped; dark brown; flesh thick, soft, 
very good. Late. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at $2.00 each. 


CELESTE. Small to medium; violet color; flesh light to rose at 
center; juicy, sweet, excellent. Early. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at 
$2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


NECTARINES AND PEACHES 
FOR GREENHOUSE CULTURE 


We have a limited quantity of the most popular varieties, 
field grown. Send for special list. 





OUR 1939 CATALOGUE, illustrating and describing all that is best in ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, LARGE FLOWERING CLEMATIS, HARDY 
PERENNIALS. JAPANESE YEWS and other TREES, SHRUBS and EVER- 
GREENS. Send for a copy. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen 
RUTHERFORD 22, NEW JERSEY 
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Helping Nature Feed the Birds 


r SUPPORT of the query in Horticulture for January | 
as to the wisdom of supplying food to the birds, I might 
add that the cogent reasons underlying the author’s scruples 
have, some time ago, been imparted to the principal of a local 
public school whose pupils are zealous to observe, protect, and 
feed the birds. 

What is far better than strewing food for the Summer visi- 
tants that are due to leave us and the migrants that are passing 
through in large numbers from north of us, is to increase 
our plantings of trees and berried shrubs, and to allow the seed 
stalks of Fall flowers to remain temporarily in the garden, 
so that the birds will have an abundance of their natural foods 
while they do stay. They will thus be well nourished, but on 
food that is itself subject to seasonal limitations, and a waning 
supply will advise the guests to be on their way. The native 
supply of these things has been depleted lately by widespread 
road improvement and various projects destructive of copses 
and ditches, so that deliberate planting would help the birds 
considerably. 

Certain authoritative bird books (for example, Chapman) 
list the approximate dates of migrants and if, at the earliest 
Fall departures, we suspend the practice of putting out food, 
we can resume after Thanksgiving the feeding of those birds 
that normally remain all Winter. : 

It is assumed that your correspondent does not refer to 
emergency feeding in case of ice storms, deep snow, and such, 
but right there it must be admitted that there is an advantage 
in the established feeding station, because for some reason birds 
that are in dire need do not always find the food that is put 
in the very places where it would seem that a bird would be 
if he knew anything at all—sheltered spots in the woods, 
along open brooks and by springs, and in pasture shrubbery. 
I have toiled distributing food thus, only to find on a return 
trip that nothing had been disturbed, but meanwhile they 
came to the house feeders and temporary suspension did not 
alienate them. 

For three years, a large flock of myrtle warblers has ap- 
peared as late as November, very tame, very sure that food 
would be on windows and in open garages. Who or what had 
delayed them, long after all others of the warbler tribe had 
flown? They had hardly gone when snow and sleet and frigid 
wind ensued very generally, and there must always be the 
wonder, ‘‘Did they outride it?”’ 

—Grace Ward Lofberg. 


- 


Orange, Mass. 


How to Improve Clay Soil 


N° ONE question is asked more often by home gardeners 
than ‘“What can I do to the clay soil in my yard so 
that I can grow flowers?’’ And then they will never believe 
the recommendation because it is so easy—coal ashes. 

No, they will not ruin your soil, but will greatly improve 
it. As much as four or five inches of coal ashes may be put on 
top of the soil provided they are thoroughly mixed with the 
top 12 inches of clay. Yes, this will be work the first time 
you spade it over. 

In addition to the coal ashes it is well to apply some form 
of plant matter such as leaf mold, straw chaff, alfalfa chaff, 
soy-bean straw or peat moss. Even half rotted sawdust may 
be used to advantage. Up to a two- or three-inch layer of this 
organic matter may be applied and then thoroughly mixed 
with the clay and ashes. 

You will still need some fertilizer. Any animal manure 
may be used, of course. A chemical fertilizer will be just as 
good, provided it contains nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
Your local county agricultural agent can tell you whether or 
not you should also apply lime. 

After this preparation your soil should grow a pretty fair 
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crop and if additional fertilizer is added should improve from 
year to year. 

Additional organic material is easily applied by sowing 
rye or Winter wheat in the early Fall and spading it under 
the next Spring. Some gardeners even feel it pays to grow a 
Summer crop of soy beans, sweet clover or other legumes to 
be spaded or plowed under to further loosen the soil. 


—Victor H. Ries. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Golden Hued Crotalaria 


MONG the unusual flowers tested in my garden during 
the past few years none gave me more pleasure than 
Crotalaria retusa, a plant that looks and grows like lupine, 
except that the racemes of sweet-pea-like flowers are of golden 
yellow with slight streaks of purple. The plant is well 
branched and grows to a height of two feet or more, coming 
in bloom in August from Spring-sown seed. It makes a 
beautiful and graceful cut flower that is quite unusual and is 
a welcome relief from the ordinary run of flowers for this 
season. 

Its cultural requirements are extremely simple. All it seems 
to require is plenty of humus and an open, well-drained soil. 
Fertilizers of high nitrogen content should be avoided, as the 
plant is a legume and gets most of its own supply of this 
element from the air in the same manner as clover, peas and 
other plants of this family. 

The seed, which also resembles lupine seed, should be 
soaked in water over night, and planted in small pots in 
March, or they can be planted in the open ground in the 
Spring when the weather becomes settled, being thinned to 
stand 12 inches apart. They do not stand transplanting well 
and consequently should be disturbed as little as possible. 

Aside from its great floral beauty, it would seem that this 
plant, with the numerous varieties of the genus, will in time 
have great economic value as a soil builder, yielding great 
quantities of succulent growth and many nitrogen nodules, 
which could be turned in as green manure the season that it 
is planted. 

—Harold T. Bent. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Green Flesh of Kendall Apples 


ee it is an attractive red apple which colors early in 
the season, Kendall is being picked too early by fruit 
growers who have it under test in their orchards. The result is 
that the apple is unfairly criticized as having green flesh, a 
characteristic which would condemn any apple for market, 
according to Professor G. H. Howe, pomologist at the New 
York State Experiment Station at Geneva, where the Kendall 
originated. 

In appearance, Kendall is one of the most attractive apples 
recently introduced, its color and shade being similar to 
McIntosh, one of its parents. It will hold up in storage con- 
siderably longer than McIntosh and as well, or better, than 
either Cortland or Macoun. Kendall is under trial by growers 
in different states, and thus far the chief criticism has been 
that the variety tends to have green flesh. 

It is the consensus of opinion of those who have watched 
Kendall fruiting for the past several seasons that the matter of 
green flesh can be entirely overcome if the fruit is not picked 
too early. The 1938 crop of Kendals at the Geneva station 
was picked at intervals of a week or ten days apart, the fruit 
holding to the tree very well. In the later pickings the flesh 
appeared white, while the earlier pickings showed a pro- 
nounced green flesh. Evidently, care must be taken not to pick 
Kendall too early. Even a McIntosh picked too early shows 
tendency to green flesh. 
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WHO WANT THE FINEST— 


write for this De Luxe 
1939 Planting Guide 


Our beautiful 1939 Spring Planting Guide is now ready for mailing 
and it's FREE! 

This handsome, 24-page book describes and illustrates in full color 
the truly magnificent blooms that result from planting Van Bourgon- 
dien’s world-famous Seeds, Hardy Plants, Novelties and Roses. 

Our selections have long been the choice of Garden Lovers who 
want the finest—and each year our Catalog includes many new 
PRIZE-WINNING varieties and tempting Special Offers, like the one 
below. 

Write for your copy of this fascinating FREE Planting Guide TODAY. 
This book ig expensive and our edition is limited. 








Morning Glory “Scarlett O'Hara” ....pkt. 25c— 
Scabiosa “Blue Moon” ............. pkt. 25c 
Phlox Drummondi “Salmon Glory” . . . pkt. 25c 
Petunia Hybrida “Hollywood Star” . . . pkt. 25c 


SPECIAL OFFER 
One pkt. each, 75c—One large pkt. each, $1.75 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Also Growers and Importers of Top-Quality Bulbs from Holland 
Box 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


large pkt. 50c 
—large pkt. 50c 
large pkt. 50c 
large pkt. 50c 
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Giant flowers in all light shades; the overlaying colors on 
the petals make the flowers reflect an iridescence never 
before seen in Zinnias. 


Growing in the field, they were the most delightful array 
of “pastel” color combinations you could possibly imagine. 
Large Pkt. 30c: % Oz. $1.50 


Other Exclusive and Harris Grown Flowers 
HARDY CARNATIONS—Real hardy perennial Carnations with all the de- 
licious fragrance in a mixture of all the colors .................. Pkt. 15c 
OLYMPIAN SCABIOSA—A new, more vigorous growing and larger flowered 
Scabiosa in a mixture of colors never before seen in Scabiosa ....Pkt. 20c 
PURPLE PRINCE PETUNIA—A new immense deep velvety blue-purple, well 
WOE BIE I 6 6.0 650-50 0b hpreninne's3-405 0 eeeseew see seseatia: Pkt. 40c 
BLACK PRINCE PETUNIA—Another new low-growing deep velvety maroon- 
red. Very dark and large flowered ..................ceeeeeee Pkt. 25c 
SUPREME LUPINS—A remarkable array of unusual colors and acclimated to 
Ce RE OE I inns oo denckcnscdcacccesimetegsedpeem Pkt. 15c 
EARLY DAWN ASTERS—A new strain of our own growing. Starts flowering 
early in July from seed sown outdoors the last of April. Good for cutting. 
Blooms ahead of the ‘tarnished plant bug.” Three colors—White, Rose, 
PDE hsisic i dicesengee vies vegan tens sees eee Each color—Pkt. 15c 


Harris’ ‘Variety Mixtures” are actually made by blending together proper 
amounts of seed of the same carefuily grown separate kinds we offer as named 
varieties. You know the colors in our “Variety Mixtures.” 

JOSEPH HARRIS CoO.., INC., R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Send for our 
1939 Catalog 
— it's free 


—it's free 











Send for our 
1939 Catalog 











NEW ] OTHER 

All 8 of these New Horvath Setigera 
strain are regular Vikings in their 
staunch sturdiness and freedom from 
the usual rose ailments. All but the 
8 climbers are perpetual bloomers. 
Some have rare fragrance. There’s one 
that makes an ideal ground covering in 


its low spreading growth. All are shown 
in full color in the new Hand Book. 


ROSE FEDERATION 


Send for it. A sweet scented, sparkiing rose-pink 
climber. Free grower. Blooms pro- 
FAUST fusely. Excellent for cutting. Beauti- 


ful foliage all summer. 
Each $1.50—Doz. $15 


HERCULES 

Is a climber having huge flowers 5 
suger ; to 6 inches across of a clear deep 
Camellia-like blooms in two toned rose pink, like Dame Edith Helen. 
pink. A lovely rose that flowers all In spite of size, has refinements of 
summer. Excellent for hedging or the finest Hybrid Tea. Flowers hold 
—_ eed Height 4 feet. Spread ay heads high on sturdy stems. 

ee y far the greatest of pink climbe 
Each $1.25—Doz. $12.50 Each $2-—-Doz, $20 ” 


A bush rose, 
cerise-red bloo 
Each $1.25 on $12.50 


PINK PROFUSION 


— its clusters of 


Wayside’s New Hand Book Free 


Not just a catalog. It’s now a 160 page Hand Book with full 
cultural directions. Hardy Plants, Rosés, Bulbs and Sutton’s Seeds. 
32 pages in color. Send five 3 cent stamps to cover forwarding 
= Or drop a postal and it will be sent by express, 15 cents 
collect. 





See page 107 for our Ad. on New Hardy Plants 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
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Is Spraying Unnecessary ? 


ROFESSOR PAUL W. DEMPSEY of the Waltham Field 

Station in Massachusetts asks the question, ‘Is the Back- 
yard Orchard Doomed?”’ At his suggestion I am writing you 
a point of view which I would like to have both gardeners and 
scientific workers at our colleges and experiment stations con- 
sider, even if they do not fully approve. 

Today we are all entering the commercial life of the world, 
whether we live in the city, the village, or on the farm. I do 
not think that any person can grow fruits, vegetables, trees or 
flowers profitably on a small scale. But, we may all derive 
pleasure and other benefits from growing them in an amateur 
way. Moreover, it is likely that as much or more pleasure can 
be obtained by growing the things that thrive as by growing 
the things that must be coddled. 

I have found that by leaving Nature alone, as far as the 
spray pump is concerned, I can grow the following in gener- 
ous amounts, and on trees, vines, or shrubs nearly 50 years 
old: Wealthy apple, Keiffer pear, Snyder blackberry, Concord 
grape, and Damson plum. I can also grow without spraying 
Senator Dunlap strawberries, Cumberland black raspberries, 
rhubarb, asparagus, Champion peaches, persimmons, paw- 
paws, black walnuts, hickory nuts, American hazel nuts, and 
pecans. I do not wish to imply that these varieties can be 
grown everywhere with success, but it seems to me that in each 
region one should be able to find things that will thrive with- 
out the use of a spray. 

Some of the plants mentioned above are well pruned at the 
proper season and, in some cases, well cultivated. In other 
cases the cultivation and pruning are omitted. For the busy 
person, cultivation and pruning are more easily performed than 
spraying, because one is permitted a choice of time for those 
operations, whereas in spraying the time is definitely fixed. 

Agricultural scientists should devote more time to the 
breeding of varieties for home use; varieties that are resistant to 
diseases and insects. Not all their efforts should be directed 
toward helping commercial growers. 

I recently heard a state experiment station worker say that 
a hybrid corn had been produced that is resistant to the Euro- 
pean corn borer. If the eggs of this insect are laid on the 
leaves or stalks of this new hybrid corn, they fail to hatch for 
some reason yet unknown. This illustrates what may, per- 
haps, be done to solve other insect problems. A further reason 
for exploring this field is that government regulations are 
becoming more and more strict with regard to the amount 
of spray residue or arsenic tolerated on market fruit. 

The Keiffer pear illustrates the ideal in mind. While it is 
not of extraordinarily high quality, yet it is desirable or even 
superior for certain types of preserving. It finds a ready market 
and is produced in quantity here, free from both insect and 
disease blemishes, even though the trees, 40 years old, have 
never been sprayed. 

If the large scale fruit grower fails to make his orchard pay 
in years of low prices, certainly the small grower with less 
modern spray equipment will find little or no profit at any 
time. It is really the insects and the plant diseases that, in one 
sense, give the commercial grower his profit. If fancy fruits 
could be grown by Tom, Dick and Harry with no trouble at 
all, we should all grow them and the fruit markets would be 
deserted by all except apartment house dwellers. 

It may be said that the backyard orchardist is a competitor 
of the real fruit specialist. I do not think this is so, but it might 
be better if all the city and suburban dwellers knew more 
about the northern fruits. This might do much to keep these 
fruits in the markets alongside the banana, pineapple, and 
citrous fruits. If our native fruits are forgotten by the people 
in the industrial regions, the demand may be more and more 
for the much publicized tropical fruits to the detriment of 
northern growers. 


—C. B. Coleman. 


New Windsor, III. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OFFERS A NEW SERVICE TO GARDENERS 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HAND BOOKS ON VARIOUS PHASES OF GARDENING 


The Massachusetts Horticultural hit has already ren- The Gardener's Travel Book 
dered signal service to gardeners during the past year in by Edward I. Farrington 

sponsoring two outstanding garden books*. Now they offer a an the lovely gardens in America 
specific service in special phases of gardening at a remark- are here for you to visit and enjoy. 
ably low price. Four books are now ready. Watch for new 125 pictures of outstanding gardens. 


titles. 380 pages of text. $2.50, postpaid 
* 

The Gardener’s Almanac The Gardener's Omnibus 

compiled from HORTICULTURE edited by Edward I. Farrington 


The most complete garden book ever 
published. 39 books — a complete 
garden library—in one volume. 600 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them “““**™ — 1m ee 
George H. Bissland 


Standard practice for lovelier rock gardens, explaining layout, construction, 
landscaping, cultivation, etc. 8 pages of plates. Octavo. $1, postpaid 


The Vegetable Garden 
Edward I. Farrington 


Formerly published at $2.00 as ‘The Back Yard Garden."’ Completely revised, 
set from new type, new charts, new illustrations. Octavo. $1, postpaid 


The most complete garden calendar ever published. 32 line drawings. 8 pages 
of plates. Octavo. $1, postpaid 


THE LAWN: How to Make It and How to Maintain It 
Charles W. Parker 


All you need to know to make a beautiful lawn, from the ground up. Com- 
pletely illustrated with line cuts and 8 pages of plates. Octavo. $1, postpaid 





Visit your favorite book store during garden book week. 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 


Papert sr WAKE UP 
on Sundials” 
—Scientific American 


“If the sundial enthusiast still SPRING qs IN THE AIR! 


reads this column, this is to tell 


him that his book has now been ' : 
. arden that 
written.” —May Lamberton Becker, Have you always wanted just the kind of a garden 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune will thrill you and your friends? Would you like to create 
one with the new and better varieties of fruits, trees, shrubs, | 
plants, flowers and vegetables? If your answer is “yes” 

















“The most complete work of its 
kind yet given to amateurs. It 


tells in detail how to under- you too will welcome HORTICULTURE in your home. 
stand, construct or correct, sun- It is published on the first and fifteenth of each month, is 
dials wherever they may be.” profusely illustrated and packed with specific garden 

—— information. HORTICULTURE is the recognized gardening 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
HOW TO KNOW, USE AND MAKE THEM eee 
68 line drawings, 58 photographic plates, 206 pages *2 Subscription Blank 


These Two Books Have Stood the Test of Time H O R 7 I [: U tte U R E 


(They Now Sell More Than When First Published ) 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Grow Them Indoors Gardening on 


A Manual of House Plants and i 
a Nothing a Year Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE | 


“Covers four times as wide a field “Save many times the purchase 
. eight times as well as any other _ price in helpful hints. Fascinating.” 


by Allen H. Wood, Jr. by Mary S. Griffiths for one year (24 copies) beginning................ 1939. | 








wolanan *tdileabie and Garden —Flower Grower i eee ee ee Od hi Sieh bina ae BA Ree ee eke 
30 line drawings, 37 plates *175 32 line drawings, |5 plates *175 | 
Visit Your Bookstore During Garden Book Week FEE on 600-0 0069hb05 5065.00.00 850006 04S0s O80 DSER OS COCR S68 ocece 























HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON U. S. and Canada $1.00 a year: Foreign $2.00 a year | 
L = 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


HYBRID FRENCH LILACS 


in over 100 varieties — ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 


In such wonderful sorts as 

Buffon, Congo, Decaisne, DeMirabel, Edith Cavell, Henri Martin, Hippolyte 
Maringer, Jan Van Tol, Katherine Havemeyer, Miss Ellen Willmott, Olivier 
de Serres, Pres. Fallieres, Pres. Poincaire, Reaumur, Souv. de L. Spaeth, 


Victor Lemoine, etc. 


More than 10,000 beautiful selected roots in more than 100 varieties in regular 
Brand quality stock in many of the world’s masterpieces such as 

Blanche King, Golden Dawn, Hansina Brand, Jean Cooperman, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Kelway’s Queen, LaLorraine, Laura Dessert, Laverne Christman, 
Martha Bulloch, Myrtle Gentry, Pres. Coolidge, Philippe Rivoire. Therese, 


Walter Faxon, Victory, Chateau Thierry, etc. 
Beautiful illustrated catalog free. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division, Faribault, Minn. 








personal selection. 


send you a copy? 


WEST NEWBURY 





LARGE SHADE TREES 


Planting of large Deciduous or Evergreen Trees may be done now 
so that they will have the advantage of a full growing season. 


Well developed Maples and Elms up to 35 feet tall, Oaks to 25 feet 
tall, to replace those which were damaged last Fall. 


We suggest White and Pink Flowering Dogwood against a back- 
ground of Hemlocks. The Upright Japanese Yew in groups or as a 
hedge may be obtained up to six feet in height or the spreading form 
in magnificent plants 10 feet in diameter. 


We will be glad to show you these trees so that you may make a 


Our new Spring list showing many sizes of these and other hardy 
New England trees and plants will be ready in early March. Shall we 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established Over 100 Years) 


MASSACHUSETTS 











UNUSUAL 
PLANTS 


* 


PLANTS DEVELOPED FOR 
DEFINITE LANDCAPE 
AND GARDEN NEEDS 


HYBRID YEWS ... . strains 
that give the beauty of Old 
English Yew Hedges, yet 
hardy enough to thrive in the 
tough climate of New Eng- 
land. They not only provide 
hedges of distinction, but are 
fine plants for specimen or 
group use. 


We major also in the hardier 
Evergreen Shrubs 
Rhododendrons, Andromedas, 
Laurels, for instance. And a 
general line of Hardy Garden 
Material, besides. 


* 


Your request will bring our new 
catalog . .. a garden book as 
unusual as our plants. 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 




















NEW NAMED VARIETIES 


RUSSELL LUPINS 


Seeds from the “RE-SELECTED 
STOCK” of Plants Selling in 
England at $1.87 to $5.75 each. 





Magical flowers of wondrous size and truly mar- 
velous color combinations. These choice named 
varieties are not available in this country except 
when grown from this seed. Their giant spikes 
often attain a height of three feet or more, and are 
entirely covered with a mass of gorgeous vari- 
colored blooms. The ‘“‘RE-SELECTED STOCK” 
of the famous gold medal winners of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


WARNING: These seeds are obtainable 
ONLY in the English growers’ colored pack- 
ets, plainly labeled, ‘‘RE-SELECTED STOCK,” 
bearing the trademark seal, the head and 
signature of George Russell, the originator, un- 
der whose supervision they were produced. 


RE-SELECTED STOCK: 12 seeds 25c; 50 seeds 
65c; 120 seeds $1.25; 250 seeds $2.50. (Mixed 
named varieties exclusively.) 


Russell Lupins are robust 
perennials, easy to grow. 


Circular on Request 
EDWARD C. VICK Representative for U. S. 


Dept. 139, 205 Elwood Ave., Newark, N. J. 
ES I RR OE ASAE eT TTR RET 
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Dry Gardening in Missouri 


|e a enna deficiency averaging nearly 70 per cent in 


August, September and October last year, in conjunction 
with high temperatures that varied little from the nineties up 
to the middle of September, parched the earth to the hardness 
of stone in the St. Louis area. Only an occasional garden sur- 
vived the combined heat and drouth and remained colorful 
with flowers, beyond the water lines of the metropolitan and 
suburban districts. 

These sporadic flowering gardens in the desiccated area were 
living illustrations of the value of ‘‘dry gardening” in our 
vast mid-western country; ample demonstrations that a little 
help of the right kind is all many flowers require to maintain 
themselves in good condition during periods of aridity, even 
in exposed situations. 

Dry gardening methods may not vary much as a whole, but 
I confess partiality to one of proven merit, which consists 
briefly of two phases of about equal importance: 

First, shallow cultivation of the ground before it dries out 
or hardens in early Summer, followed immediately by a 
medium top-dressing of coarse or unsifted mulch into which a 
small amount of spent manure has been incorporated. 

Second, spading the enriched mulch under lightly in the 
coolness of early Autumn to provide humus and fertility for 
the following year. Gardeners who adhere to this simple 
method year after year, are never wholly without some flowers 
of quality, adverse growing conditions notwithstanding. 

A few annuals prospered under the above method during 
the dry weather of last season. Petunias in general held up 
well. The dwarf French marigolds, both double and single, 
such as Harmony, Cross of Fire and the like, developed into 
bushy mounds of color 20 inches high. Asclepias curassavica, 
the butterfly weed, topped a three-foot rule in October, with 
vigorous green foliage and a wealth of orange-red flowers. A 
bed of Gaillardia lorenziana remained fresh and colorful with 
ever-coming rounded heads of varying shades. And the de- 
lightful Tahoka daisy, Macheranthera tanacetifolta, kept right 
on blooming through the months of dry weather. The fern- 
like foliage is not dense, but the single flowers of light blue 
added vivacity and balance to the garden that would otherwise 
have been topheavy with the rich Autumn colors of orange 
and red and yellow and gold of the other flowers. The plants 
grew bushily, 15 to 18 inches high, in the row in which they 
were propagated from seed in Spring. 

The beautiful Matilija poppy was really outstanding 
among perennials. In almost continuous bloom for four 
months, from July to frost, it reached a height of four feet 
early in October. Its ability to withstand drouthy conditions, 
a long flowering period, attractive gray-green foliage and 
beautiful flowers of pure white, are qualities that make it very 
desirable for the hardy garden. The wonder is that it is so 
rare in our locality. 

The plant likes an open situation and grows readily in our 
rather heavy clay loam of shallow depth, providing drainage 
is excellent. It is extremely allergic to wet ground. Two Fall- 
blooming irises, Eleanor Roosevelt and Autumn King, pam- 
pered by watering and a little feeding, made a good showing 
throughout October. The hardy Begonia evansiana grew 














THE HERBARIST NO. 5 FOR 1939 


is now on sale 
This is the annual publication of 
THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Cost $1.02 


Address: Care of MRS. H. W. BROWN, Topsfield, Mass. 


A few copies of Nos. 2, 3 & 4 may still be purchased 
Please enclose check with order 
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thriftily in rich loam with occasional watering and afternoon 
shade. It was never without flowers and the leaves were a 
vigorous, shiny dark green. A little protection should carry it 
safely through our variable Winter weather. 

Among berried plants, none was so strikingly showy dur- 
ing September as a 12-foot firethorn, Pyracanthus coccinea 
lalandi, with its load of bright orange fruit. But Callicarpa 
purpurea was conspicuous, too—a spreading shrub weighted 
down with numerous clusters of small berries of a violet- 
purple hue. 

The winged Euonymus alatus, discreet of foliage so that all 
might see, looked dressily formal with hundreds of stickpins 
dipped in a mixture of vermilion and orange appropriately 
studded throughout the ill-concealed, rigid branches. But 
Polygonum auberti, an aging Silver Lace Vine, spread widely 
over an arbor, presented the most heart-warming sight of all. 
Unheralded and unnoticed, an audacious morning-glory had 
climbed to its most lofty height the latter part of Summer, 
simulating a touch of ethereal loveliness as the trumpet flowers 
of heavenly blue expanded through the lacy white creations of 
the vine in the mellow warmth of early October. 


—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tartar Emetic Sprays for Gladioli 


OR control of the gladiolus thrips, a tartar emetic solution 
is cheaper, equally effective, and less injurious than the 
Paris green spray, which has been the main reliance of gar- 
deners and gladiolus growers. R. H. Nelson of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine in Washington experi- 
mented with tartar emetic sprays in 1937 and found results 
encouraging. He continued the work in 1938 and confirmed 
the protective action of the spray. The new spray did not burn 
the foliage and corms harvested after treatment with the new 
spray weighed a third more, on the average, than corms from 
plots sprayed with Paris green solution. 

To insure feeding by thrips it is necessary to sweeten the 
solution with brown sugar, but less is required than with the 
standard Paris green spray. This saving more than makes up 
for the slightly higher cost of the poison. For 100 gallons of 
spray, enough to treat one-tenth of an acre, the Nelson formula 
is: Tartar emetic, four pounds; brown sugar, 16 pounds. In 
three gallon mixtures, suitable for home garden use, two 
ounces or four and one-half teaspoonfuls of tartar emetic, and 
eight ounces or one and two-thirds cups of brown sugar are 
the proper proportions. Tartar emetic is a standard drug also 
known as “‘antimony and potassium tartrate U.S.P.” 

When spraying, enough material should be applied to cover 
the foliage with fine droplets, but not enough to wet the 
leaves completely. The first spraying may be done when the 
foliage is about six inches tall and repeated weekly for six 
weeks, being discontinued about two weeks before the bloom- 
ing season. Tartar emetic is very poisonous. 

In recent years the gladiolus thrips has been a serious and 
widespread pest in gardens, causing severe injury both to the 
foliage and to the flowering spikes. Infested leaves show 
streaked and silvered areas where the insects have fed. Damage 
to the blossoms ranges from slight spotting of the petals to 
complete blasting of the buds which do not open. 

The thrips live over Winter in the corms and can be killed 
by chemical and heat treatments, the most popular being treat- 
ment with naphthalene flakes after harvest in the Fall. How- 
ever, gladiolus growers have found that the treatment of 
corms is not a complete protection. Plantings are infected by 
invasion of the pest from untreated corms planted in the 
vicinity. Spraying has been necessary in many gardens al- 
though the Paris green spray injured the foliage and reduced 
the growth and development of the new corms that form the 
planting stocks for the following season. 
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APRIL 

BETTER ROSES. Roses prefer a fairly heavy soil but 

need good drainage. Organic matter should be worked in 

together with bone meal and 5-8-7, also lime or wood 

ashes if needed, to a depth of 12 inches. Those who are 

fortunate enough to have sufficient cow manure, should 

use superphosphate with it, one pound per 20 square feet. TEMPERATURE 
WEATHER 





AN EASTER GIFT 
WITH PERSONALITY 


7 


“A Year in My Garden” 
is a welcome gift to any 
gardener. It is a hand- 
some Diary with a page 
for each day and horticultural 
notes for each page. Ample space 
to record garden experiences, 
data, and names of those plants to be 
acquired later. It will probably be the 
most used book in the garden library. woe gALS AT THE 


Professor Paul Dempsey of Mass. State BOSTON 
College supplies the valuable information. 
FLOWER SHOW 
e 






Strongly bound to 
withstand severe use. 


Plan now to give each of your friends a 
copy for Easter. 





P.S.—Better order one for yourself, too. Pi oye = 
Order through your bookstore or direct from e 
THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY | ,FAB™ 4x0 | 
26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Massachusetts Booth 28 








Ask to be shown these new books at your 
bookstore during 


GARDEN BOOK WEEK 


POISONOUS PLANTS OF THE | THE GARDEN OF LARKSPURS 


UNITED STATES, by Walter C. | By Dr. Liberty H. Bailey 
Muenscher, author of “Weeds.” 


Dr. Muenscher’s new book names 
the poisonous varieties, tells why 


they are poisonous, lists the symp- American gardens. Includes de- 
toms in men and animals. and | %°™iptive enumeration of varieties, 
’ 


gives latest medical recommenda- and special chapters on insects and 
tions for treatment. Illustrated diseases of delphinium. Illustrated 
with line drawings making iden- | with pen-and-ink drawings and 
tification easy. Price $3.50 | color plates. Probable price $3.00 


Order from your bookstore, your seedstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Complete cultural information on 
the best blue flower available for 














GARDEN BOOK WEEK—MARCH 5-11 


Take advantage of this week to see the many displays of 
the leading Garden Books, including the Standard De La 
Mare Garden Books. 


Hottes—The Book of Annuals, $1.50 

Weston—aAll About Flowering Bulbs, $2.00 
White—Principles of Flower Arrangement, $3.00 
28 experts—The Garden Guide, $2.00 
Hottes—1001 Garden Questions Answered, $2.00 
White—American Orchid Culture, $5.00 
Hottes—The Book of Perennials, $2.00 
Hottes—Plant Propagation, $2.00 

Hottes—The Book of Shrubs, $3.00 
Wilkinson—Practical Vegetable Culture, $2.00 


DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS, 448 W. 37th St.. New York 
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Books That Mean 
Greater 
Garden Pleasure 








Creative 
Flower 
Arrangement 





——— 


By Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. 
A genuinely helpful guide to more colorful 
arrangement of flowers. Informative chap- 
ters on color, design, balance and the crea- 
tion of a desired atmosphere. Illustrated 
with 23 enlightening photographs. $2.00 


Modern 
eDohlias 


L # ree 
Sr: t 
OS ia 






Modern 
Dahlias 


WeeiR CARE 
Axt® Cys tunt 
J. LOUIS ROBERTS — 


By J. Louis Roberts; Edited by Leonard 
Barron. A modern manual designed to in- 
terpret the problems of the dahlia gardener 
and to give detailed information on the care 
and culture of dahlias. Illustrated with 16 
informative drawings. $2.00 


yi Bees in the 

| Re AYONEY Garden and 
" ; a ME } LARDER Honey in 
the Larder 





By Mary Louise Coleman. With delight- 
ful charm and humor the author tells of the 
pleasures and fascinations of beekeeping and 
provides a richly informative, thoroughly 
practical guide to the successful keeping of 
bees —— as well as many tempting honey 
recipes gathered from all over the world. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


Complete 
Book of 
Gardening 





Edited by Leonard Barron. A complete 
guide to gardening for beginner and experi- 
enced gardener. Tells how to grow an all- 
around beautiful garden, avoiding the dis- 
appointments that inevitably crop up. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 7 photographs and 
231 line drawings. $1.98 





























At All Bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
OuTpoorR BOOKs 


14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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beautiful flowers. 


its requirements. 





Handsome Phlox From Alabama 


Bing native Phlox ovata pulchra was given its varietal name 
by Dr. E. T. Wherry of the University of Pennsylvania 
when he discovered it in Alabama in 1929, as he says, “‘be- 
cause of the striking beauty of its flowers.’’ This phlox is indeed 
a handsome little plant. It bears comparatively large well- 
shaped flowers that are colored a delightful shade of pastel 
pink. The blossoms are carried about ten inches high in fair- 
sized clusters so freely that, except around the edge of the 
clump, scarcely any foliage is visible. The ovate, deep green 


The phlox called Gladwyn is a native of Alabama. 
leaves are very attractive and form a fine setting for the 


Dr. Wherry gives the type locality as ‘‘open woods’; 
however, here in Gladwyne it is growing in full sun. Ever- 
green shrubs on the north make a windbreak and help preserve 
the beauty of the flowers for a long period. During sub-zero 
weather it has had no protection. Therefore, there is no doubt 
about its hardiness, but it probably requires good drainage 
and a soil that is not too rich. I planted mine in the native 
clay soil, with an admixture of sand, and this seems to suit 


P. ovata pulchra should be freely used in the large rockery 
where a wide drift of it would be a splendid sight; however, 
in a small rockery a few single plants could be used with great 








EXETER 


Wild Flower Gardens 


Native American 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 


We have over 300 varieties of Native 
American Ferns, Orchids, Aquatic 
and Bog Plants, Lilies and Bulbous 
Plants, Wild Flowers and Ground- 
cover Plants growing in our shade 
beds. A copy of our 1939 catalogue 
will be mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 





Exeter, New Hampshire 











HELLEBORUS NIGER 


The Christmas Rose, with large white 
flowers, November to January, on 12- 
inch stems, excellent cutflowers. Very 
hardy. Two year old flowering size 
plants, 60c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 


CAMPANULA 
TELHAM BEAUTY 


Peachbell. Large open flowers, 3 to 4 
inches across, lilac mauve in color, on 5- 
foot stems, June, and more or less until 
Fall. 50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 


Rare plant, bulb and shrub catalog, 
FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box21l1 OREGON 
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NEW CAMPANULA 
BLUE GARDENIA 


The outstanding Perennial 
Introduction for 1939 


HARDY and HEALTHY 
CAMPANULA 


BLUE GARDENIA 


Pronounced. by Horticultur- 
ists of excellent experience as 
one of the most outstanding 
and exceptional perennial in- 
troductions of recent years. 


LONG BLOOMING 


Beautiful blue flowers from 
middle of June to middle of 
July. Fine for cutting, lasting 
for a week or more. Blooms 
entire length of stem. 


EASY TO GROW 


Thrives in any good garden 
soil. Free from insects. 


ORDER EARLY — 
SUPPLY LIMITED 


85c each; 2 for $1.50 
3 for $2.00: 6 for $3.85 


CORLISS BROS. Inc. 
NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 
(Open Sundays and Holidays) 




















“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


NURSERYMEN 
ORCHARDISTS AND 
LEADING GARDENERS 


endorse 









ORMANT SPRAY 
Rm D 
mpisE SUPERIO 
Valuable ornamentals, evergreens, fruit and 
shade trees can best be protected against 
the ravages of scale insects by spraying 
with Scale-O. Used during the dormant 
period, Scale-O cleans up scale infestations 
thoroughly and at the same time eradicates 
Over-wintering eggs, larve and adults of 
many other injurious insects. Scale-O is a 
miscible spray oil of established reputa- 
tion, the product of years of experience in 
the manufacture of quality insecticides. 
Safe, easy and economical to use. 





VISIT US at the FLOWER SHOW 
You are cordially invited to visit our 
exhibits in Booths 111 and 112 at 
the International Flower Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, March 
13th to 18th. 











For a copy of our new 1939 catalog, 
just printed, write Dept. E-31 
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New, Rare, Lovely 
e BRISTOL °« 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


| e 
rw... 


From mid-September until heavy 
frosts, after other flowers fade, these 
glorious Bristol "Mums will beautify 
your garden—last two weeks or 
more after cutting. Order these 
rare, new varieties now for spring 
delivery. Let them beautify your 
garden and home year after year. 


LAVENDER LADY. Rare, true lavender 
color. Abundant full double, 3” flowers on 
branching sprays. 75c per plant. 


PALE MOON. Densely branched, fluffy 
sulphur-yellow blossoms, loosely double, 
2” across. 75c per plant. 


BURGUNDY. Rich cerise crimson. Large 
size, double flowers on erect branching 
stems. 75c per plant. 


ROSE GLOW. Abundant raspberry rose 
blossoms, semi-double, 2” flowers on grace- 
fully branching sprays. 75c per plant. 


ROBERTA COPELAND. Unique bright 
tomato red shading to rose gold. Semi- 
double, medium size blooms on _ short 
branching stems. 75c per plant. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Your choice of above 
hardy, easy-to-grow plants—$7.50 per doz. 
One each of any three varieties—$2.00. 
Three of each of any three varieties (nine 
in all) —$5.50. Prepaid. If West of Missis- 
sippi, add 10% for mailing. 


Send for FREE colorfully illustrated 
catalog offering the new Harrington’s 
Pink Aster, Buddleia Dubonnet, North- 
land Daisies, Hardy Pink Delphinium, 
a glorified Chinese Lantern, McGredy’s 
Sunset Rose and hundreds of other 
choice hardy garden items. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 


Bi) ‘vept. 20 
=pN= SRISTOL,CONN. 
| SUP SG Sno NE ORISA 








Gardeners! 


TEST YOUR SOIL NOW 
ask 





\ THIS EASY WAY 


f not suited to them. This 
> OPN new Sudbury Soil Test Kit 
ANY quickly measures your soil 
}2 age for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
E/ potash, acidity. Shows ex- 
act fertilizer needs of soil 
for lawns, 50 vegetables, 
74 flower families. Complete instructions. Simple, 
accurate to use. Made by same laboratory supplying 
Gov't. Depts., Agr. Schools, Seedmen. SEND NO 
MONEY. Mailed C.O.D., only $2 plus postage. 
Or send $2 now; we pay postage. Money back if 
not delighted. Address: 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
DEPT. 4, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


HEALTHIER SEEDLINGS 


It’s easy to get better germination of seeds, 
better growth and development of vigorous, 
healthy seedlings, if you mix SORBEX with 
the soil before planting. 

SORBEX is the finest pulverized moss 
peat obtainable — 100% pure sphagnum 
moss. When mixed with the soil, it supplies 
humus and provides a moisture reservoir for 
the growing seedling. 

Professional growers everywhere use 
SORBEX in, their bench soils, seed flats and 
cold frame soils. SORBEX comes in large 
10-bushel burlap bags. Write today for prices 
and free literature. Address Dept. H-3. 
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John Street, 


1524 th Ww A 1 Milk 


New York, N.Y 
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advantage near the base or towards the outside edge. This 
phlox should also do very well in the flower border placed 
toward the front, providing the soil is not too rich. Al- 
though an excellent grower and soon forming nice clumps, it 
does not become invasive. 

Propagation is easy, it being only necessary to remove the 
small leafy growths in Spring and root them in sand. Everyone 
who sees P. ovata pulchra admires it and no one who wants 
attractive plants for late Spring bloom would willingly go 
without it. 

—RMary G. Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


New Purple Raspberries 


WO new purple raspberries, Sodus and Marion, originated 

by the fruit breeders at the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., and now being widely distributed through 
the New York State Fruit Testing Association, are attracting 
considerable interest among raspberry growers because of their 
apparent freedom from mosaic diseases and their high quality. 

Sodus is the most promising purple raspberry that has 
fruited at Geneva in recent years. The berries are large, firm, 
and attractive, being much superior to Columbian. A canning 
test indicates that it will make a satisfactory canned product. 
Sodus originated from a cross between Dundee, a black variety, 
and Newburgh, one of the best of the reds. 

The chief purpose in introducing Sodus, however, is to 
provide a variety to replace Columbian, the standard purple 
raspberry, due to the fact that plant disease specialists believe 
that all Columbian plants are infected with one of the rasp- 
berry mosaic diseases. While the rate of spread of mosaic in 
Sodus has not yet been determined, symptoms of the disease 
are sufficiently distinct to make roguing relatively simple. 

Marion is valuable chiefly for its late season, ripening about 
a week after Sodus. It originated from a cross between the 
Bristol black raspberry and Station Seedling No. 2585 which 
is a sister of Newburgh. The berries are described as very large, 
dull reddish purple, with a rather tart flavor, and of good 
quality. The plants are vigorous and hardy and bear heavy 
crops. The variety is expected to fill a need in the retail market 
for a purple raspberry that will meet the demand from the 
many consumers who delay their purchases of berries for jam 
and canning until late in the season when supplies of high- 
quality fruit are low. 

















Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 


Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor . . . Then, 
change Power Attachments ac- 


cording to the job. With the wil ctiaiind 


“Solving Six Up- 














in the Country.” 
keep Problems of 


the Coury Home| GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 550 ounsarnw.va 
YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 








PAY Th" 


TRACTOR - MOWER 








TWO STEPS 
That Will Assure You a Lawn 
of Permanent Beauty 


“PRESTIGE LAWN SEED” 


99.91% Free from Weed Seeds 


and “LAWN BEAUTY” 


A pamphlet of Lawn Culture issued four times 
yearly. Write for Free Copy. In every pound 
of Prestige Lawn Seed, there are over 3,000,000 
Living Seeds, Laboratory Tested . . . ready to 
weave a fabric of deep fine-textured turf, 
healthy and resistant to Crab Grass and other 
weed pests. 


“PRESTIGE” Praised at “Greystone” 
**‘Mr. Untermeyer, who is very critical regard- 
ing his lawns, informed me recently that he has 
never seen the lawns at ‘‘Greystone’’ looking 
so well. Your seeds have been used exclusively 
at ‘‘Greystone,"’ and in our various landscape 
projects throughout Westchester County for 
the past four years."" —- Geo. H. Chisholm, 
Manager ‘‘Greystone’’ Estate, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Use 4 lbs. for 1,000 sq. ft. of Lawn 
iy Sunny Areas 








RE Se Pana ae MM ace sone 
| ae 1.15 Ee 1.25 
ii ia ow 2.75 | Se 3.00 

a 5.25 BO TB. ccccee 5.80 


SOW “PRESTIGE LAWN SEED” NOW 
Insist on PRESTIGE LAWN SEED at your 
dealer's. If he cannot supply this brand, write, 
phone or wire us for the name of a dealer who 
can do so. 
Send for your Free Copy of “LAWN 
BEAUTY” today. 


CHANDERLIN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. F, 601 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 








A New Annual 
from the 


AFRICAN DESERT 





VOLUTARIA 
{Star of the Desert} 
We predict a bright future for this new 
and charming annual. The long grace- 
ful stems make it the perfect cut flower 
—and, when cut, the flowers retain their 
lovely deep-lavender colorforan entire 
week. Sow in the open ground early 


inspring. Pkt, 25€ 


HENDERSON'S CATALOG “Everything 
fortheGarden ‘contains manysuch inter- 
esting items.—Write today for your copy. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
Everything for the Garden 
Dept. 81M 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, N.Y. 


FREESIA MARYON 


The Best Blue Freesia to Date 
(Plant Patent No. 32) 


We are accepting orders for 
Freesia Maryon for August 
delivery. The patentee has 
given us the exclusive distri- 
bution of the entire crop for 
1939. Please reserve yours 
now to insure full delivery. 


$17.00 per 100 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORE 
































HARDY PINKS 
Dianthus 


Brilliant Old Favorites for 
Border and Rock Garden 


Dianthus alpinus—A dwarf beauty with 
large rose flowers. 3 for 75c. 

D. arvernensis—Rose-pink flowers; gray 
leaves. 3 for 75c. Seeds, 15c pkt. 

D. cesius splendens—Bright pink; fra- 
grant. 3 for 50c. Seeds, 15c pkt. 

D. deltoides—Dark green leaves. Crim- 
son flowers. 3 for 50c. Seeds, 15c pkt. 

D. deltoides brilliant—Similar: deeper 
color. 3 for 50c. Seeds, 15c pkt. 

D. graniticus—Bright carmine; 6 ins. 
3 for 50c. 

D. plumarius (Clove Pink) — Large 
single flowers; spicy. 3 for 50c. 
Seeds, pkt. 10c. 

D. superbus—F ringed lilac colored flow- 
ers. Fragrant. Seeds only, pkt. 25c. 
D. winteri—Striking o- flowers. De- 
liciously fragrant. 8 for 75c. Seeds, 

25c pkt. 


Rocky Mountain Alpine Nurseries 
Box 418 Helena, Montana 

















A New Booklet 


Now Ready for 
Gardeners who 
desire the new 
varieties of 


Large- 

Flowering 

These new va- 

rieties are noted 

e] I latis ~ 4 hy yp! 2) Rage 

size o 

flowers, and vigorous aaa The colors 

vary from pure white to violet-blue, from 

silver-pink to deep crimson. 

Ask for this New Booklet 

It tells about these new varieties; a score 

of colored pictures add to its value; 


and helpful culture hints are given. Write 
today for a copy of Booklet H 


James I. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 
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A New Miniature Ivy 


NE of the best plants for ordinary house culture is the 
English ivy, Hedera helix, although some persons are 
superstitious about it. There are a great many variations in 
the shape and size of the leaves, which fact has given rise to 
many horticultural varieties, some of which are suitable for 
training on walls, while others are diminutive enough to be 
used in the rock garden. 
Hahn’s Miniature Ivy is a sport of Hahn’s Self-branching 





Hahn’s Miniature Ivy ts a very handsome new variety. 


Ivy but the leaves are only one-half the size of those of the 
parent plant. This fact, coupled with its compact and self- 
branching habit has made it very dainty and graceful. 

Being of easy culture, it requires no particular care other 
than plenty of light and a soil composed of three parts of 
good garden loam and one of manure. Ordinary house tem- 
perature is satisfactory and water should be applied whenever 
necessary. 


Zinnia Linearis in Kansas 


FEEL that Zinnia linearis, one of the newer annuals, has 

really lived up to the catalogue descriptions. The plants 
grew about one foot high and about 18 inches in diameter. 
The foliage was a neat, narrow leaf without the coarse ap- 
pearance of the common garden zinnia, to which it has little 
resemblance. The flowers were a beautiful orange-yellow color 
with a lemon-yellow stripe through each petal, single and 
about one inch in diameter. They literally covered the plant 
when in bloom. Also, it had a longer period of bloom than 
many other annuals. Bordered with Verbena erinoides it 
makes a lovely color combination. A sunny location and 
common garden soil give good results. 


Baldwin City, Kan. —Anna Johanning. 
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MARSHALL’S 


FOR THOSE WHO 
WANT THE BEST 
We specialize in 
DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI 


and LILIES 


and the finest strains 
of 


SEEDS, BULBS 
and PLANTS 


Catalog free 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 


148 W. 23rd St.. New York, N. Y. 














Portable Greenhouse 
Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 





N 

of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 
onset saat $ 

bulbs with a Keene portabie 

a Sr ee es aes te new 
money . . . get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot water heat, th lied. Made of 
. light weight . . . move any- 
ass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81°x “i” dhelde 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
31"x 67" (holds 30 fiats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (6}"x 18"x 2}4") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Medel 1 — oenty $9.95; Medel 2— 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE mc. CO., Dept. 769-C 1 RACINE, WISCONSIN 











ROSE 
NEWS 


From Oregon, Recognized 
Home of World’s Most 
Hardy, Healthy Rose Stock 


Many years’ experience rose 
propagation condensed in com- 
bination catalogue and descrip- 
tive manual just off press. Illus- 
trates and describes new intro- 
ductions, selected lists, outstand- 
ing patents. Lists and prices un- 
usually hardy, two year old, field 
grown plants, with remarkable 
. root systems; world’s finest 
rose stock. mplimentary 
copies manual sent fanci- 
ers. Write today. 


WORLD’S FINEST ROSES 








3870H N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 











CUTTINGS 


Root Faster 


and Vigorously 
when Treated with 


AUXILIN 


(Indolebutyric acid) 


A tried, tested and accepted Plant 
Hormone. Write for free booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CORP, 


ORANGE, N. J. 














FOR SEASHORE PLANTING 


JAPANESE BLACK PINE—Pinus Thunbersgi, a fine lot 


of plants in the smaller sizes. 


BAYBERR Y—Mpyrica caroliniensis, nursery-grown plants 
that will thrive. 


BEACHPLUM—Prunus maritima, for both ornament and 


usefulness. 


These and many others in superb quality and large quantities. 
We specialize in plants suitable for the seashore. 


Let Us Solve Your Problems 


THE CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. Lawrence, Inc. FALMOUTH, MASS. 








KELSEY’S 


NEW HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


ORDER NOW for SPRING PLANTING 


Jane Kelsey 
The outstanding Korean Hybrid. Un- 
usually hardy and strong growing. 
Finest in garden and as cut flower. 
Large single deep clear pink. 
Clumps $.75 each $6.00 per 10 
Plants -50 each 4.00 per 10 


Pink Beauty 
Another Kelsey Korean Hybrid of supe- 
rior value. Semi-double rose-pink. 


Clumps 3.60 each $5.00 per 10 
Plants -40 each 3.00 per 10 


Ask for Catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 
E. Boxford, Mass. Tel. Topsfield 71 
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Insure BETTER ROOTS 


Roofoe 


the 
PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


JUST DUST and PLANT 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Petunias, Nasturtiums, Pansies, 
Cosmos, etc. root more strongly thus 
making for better plants and earlier 
flowering. 


GRASS SEEDS 


ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that 
is more resistant to drought. The 
grass plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons 
at the N. Y. World’s Fair are 
ROOTONE treated. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Tests at the University of Maryland 
show that Hormone treatment causes 
earlier bearing and larger crops. 


2 oz. Jar $1.00 


Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. G6 AMBLER, PA. 


























There’s Money 
In Landscaping — 
... Learn How! 


Florists and florists’ assistants—-you can 
increase your earnings through study 
with the American Landscape School. 
Ambitious men and women are asking 
themselves, ‘‘What will I be doing a year 
from today?’’ They want to move on up. 
They want to increase their ability to 
serve the world more largely. 


By studying at home in spare time 
hundreds of florists and their assistants 
have trained themselves for landscape 
work with increased profit. They have 
pushed their income upward by adding 
Landscape Architecture which includes 
the landscaping of homes, estates, sub- 
divisions, cemeteries, etc., to their present 
knowledge of flowers. 


These home lessons cover every pro- 
blem of landscape work and we help you 
solve any difficulties that arise. 


Why don’t you take advantage of this 
opportunity for increased income? Our 
course has been thoroughly tested. Start 
your upward climb by sending a postal 
today. Ask for your copy of our book, 
“Success Thru Landscape Training.” 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE scHooL 


6053 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 





WILD FLOWERS semua ‘stoom 


HEPATICA TRILOBA (Liverwort) — Nu- 
merous orchid and pink flowers on 6-inch 
stems in early April. 

MERTENSIA INICA (Blue-Bells) — 
Olusters of beautiful bell-shaped flowers 
on bushy stems during May. 

DODECATHEON MEADIA (Shooting Star) 
— Large heads of orchid cyclamen-like 
flowers on long stems in April. 

VIOLA PEDATA (Bird’s-foot Violet) — 
Large violet blooms are borne in profu- 
sion during Spring and again in Fall. 

Your selection 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 

Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


HORTICULTURE 


Experiments With Russell Lupines 


Y notebook includes the results of all sorts of experi- 
ments with Russell lupines. One of the first notes in the 
book is: 


Agel 9——7 Om. ............ 45 germinated 
5 cos a5 ~ 
WS os ss bs cee 70 7 — 


All the tables near the windows I kept full of flower pots, 
little ones with lupine seedlings. If you have never been thrilled 
by such an experience, you will expect heavy losses, but will 
want to know why they occur. Then, you will watch the 
color of the leaves and stems and try to identify the bi-colors. 
Yellow Sunshine and Morheim Orange often have dark stems 
and leaves that are light green on the upper side with a bronzy 
reverse. Salmon and buff shades have a lighter bronze and 
Crimson Beauty a medium green. The nicely described flesh- 
rose, Tunic, has leaves of crisp, light green, and so on until 
your imaginary garden is in full bloom. 

The best named foreign varieties average 39 seeds to a 
packet. I have had as much as 100 per cent germination— 
and one lone survivor, in plants. Horticulture advised filing 
the seeds. Many of these germinated in four days. Soaked seeds 
were slower and more irregular. Seeds taken from pots where 
they had been for from 30 to 60 days were the same as when 
they were planted. Filed, however, they gave almost imme- 
diate results. 

Hottcaps may benefit seeds sown early out-of-doors, but 
retarded the growth of my plants indoors, compared with 
plants of the same age uncovered. Heavy seeds settle halfway 
down in clay pots, if the soil has too much sand added. Heavy 
garden soil, baked, becomes too stiff when watered. Seeds 
germinating below the surface either die or are broken off in 
handling, while wilt often comes as the second leaf forms. 
Removing the bottom of paper cups and emptying the con- 
tents of three-inch clay pots discloses a long, fleshy, white 
root headed for the drainage opening even before any signs of 
activity appear at the surface. Also, roots with or without fine 
rootlets coil themselves around the bottoms of the containers, 
out of the soil and fully exposed. 

In the garden, before a plant develops brown rot, it first 
bends slowly. Then, it wilts, turns brown and can easily be 
pulled out. Digging nearby for more than a spade’s depth will 
reveal the larva of a June beetle. Seventy seeds of Lupinus 
cytisoides were started in a seed flat. One day the tallest began 
to bend. I felt, surely, no grub could be there, but a trowel 
unearthed one. Sometimes one digs far and long, but it is 
there. 

My 1939 seed bed is deeply spaded, the grubs killed, and 
arsenate of lead incorporated in the soil. The seeds will then 
be inoculated, filed, and prayers said. 


; —NMrs. R. L. Ross. 
Talmadge, Ohio. 
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BROWNELL ROSES 


Grown from originator’s hardy 
stock and backed by 


Mr. Brownell. Prcpemnite yr 
Lily Pons, H.T. ........ $1.50 ||| A. B. Stout of the 


New York Botanical 
Gardens. 


The unfailing lily 
from Spring to 
Fall, now glorified by 25 years 
of scientific effort. New colors, 
new seasons, new sizes. 


For complete details ask for 
“Better Plants by Farr” 


Break of Day, H.T., 2 yrs. 1.50 
Elegance Climber, 2 yrs. 1.50 


Golden Glow Climber, 
a Aika den tasike 1.00 


Golden Climber, 2 yrs. . 1.00 


Write for Complete List of Roses 









FOR THE THIRD YEAR 
IN SUCCESSION 
WE ARE EXHIBITING 
OUR GARDEN SHOES 


AT THE 
BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 


LOOK US UP 







“A shoe 
that can 
take it” 


@ Elk-tanned Uppers 
@ Solid Leather Insoles 
@ Damp-Proof Crepe Soles 


Soles attached by May-Way patented 
process. Free fitting, light, flexible, 
durable and Oh, so comfortable! 


The ideal shoe for garden wear, as 
hundreds of Boston Flower Show 
patrons know, selling at popular prices. 


Satisfaction, or money refunded. 


BROCKTON 


MAIL ORDER SHOE HOUSE 
052 Monteillo Sta.. BROCKTON, MASS. 
(Pactory 565 W. Main St., Avon, Mass.) 


RARE ENGLISH 
49] FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE published, it includes 
many rare and uncommon 
seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, also Shrubs in great 
variety. 176 Pages crammed 
with information, 24 Pages 
Coloured Illustrations. 








Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 8 IPSWICH, ENGLAND 











RARE FLOWER 
Seeds @ Bulbs 


The new 1939 catalog carries descrip- 
tive offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual 
Flowers, including seeds of 31 spe- 
cies of GENTIAN, 18 of HARDY 
GERANIUM, 77 of LILIUM, 59 of 
ORNAMENTAL ALLIUMS, 31 of 
CLEMATIS, 16 of MEOCONOPSIS, 
and 30 of DELPHINIUM. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You wi!l need the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference: you will 
read it because it is humanly, indi- 








BRIGHTRIDGE GREENHOUSES 


W. D. Brownell, Jr. 
EAST PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Collaborators with 
Brownell Rose Research 











our catalogue, which also pre- 
sents Hybrid Lilacs, Tree Peonies, 
and Peonies. Write for your copy 
today. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 





vidually, interesting. Sent gladly on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Derr. B, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
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Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
plants, soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 





Send for samples today 
Dealers pleasewriteme 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 


Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x 34” tapered) 2.50 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 











yw” ROSES 


Roses rare and roses lovely. 
All the time-tested standard 
Cay] varieties—and many that are 


Sy, divertingly new and different. 

~“a<. Sturdy, hardy plants that 
x o) mean pleasing results, grown 
N 


in Ohio’s famous roseland. 
> Get the Blue Book—It’s Free 
Write us today for a copy 
giving authentic descriptions 
ya of our many famous varieties 
Visa —also prices that will pleas- 

antly surprise you. 
MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist 

Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 














BISHOP BIRD HOUSES GZ 


TTRACT MORE BIRDS 

this spring with Bishop's 
famous rustic bird houses. Dur- 
ably built of bark-covered hem- 
lock and clear-grained cypress, 
Bishop Bird Houses are made 
with the correct sized entrance 
No. 30 and nesting compartment. No. 
30 Wren House only $1; No. 4 
Bluebi-d House, price $2.50. 
Other models from 50 cents up. 
At your nearest garden equip- 
ment store or direct. 





Catalog on Request 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


No. 4 29 BISHOP PLACE 
bishop Bluebird Houe MERIDEN CONN. 














Plants Without Soil 
PLANTET 


Recently perfected plant food 
enables growers to raise seed- 
lings in small space at little cost 
in sand or cinders. Perfectly 
balanced combination of 15 
chemicals develops plants won- 
derfully. At your dealer's, in 
economical 10-pound tins. Sample bottle 
75 cents, enough for 35 gal. of nutrient 
mixture. Full directions for soilless plant 
growth. 

ELLIS LABORATORIES, Inc. 

DEPT. K 

96 GREENWOOD AVE., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 








“Thornless 
Beauty” 


New! the first hybrid tea 
rose in the world without a 
thorn! Crimson red. Blooms 
about 4%”. Lasting fra- 
grance. Very hardy. First 
year; limited supply. Price 
$3.00 each; $30.00 dozen. 
Write for free full color lit- 
erature on Grillo fine roses. 


N. GRILLO 


Floriculturist 








Dept. B, Milldale, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 


Good Dahlia Practices 


R. JOHN GILMER, a North Carolina dahlia enthusiast, 
divides his dahlia tubers in April. About May 15 he 
makes his first planting and about June 15 the second plant- 
ing. However, Mr. Gilmer states that tubers may be planted 
as late as July in his region. Each year Mr. Gilmer raises 1200 
plants and 100 different varieties, ranging in color from soft 
pastel shades to the deepest reds. 

Years ago, Mr. Gilmer raised dahlias in his home garden, 
but his enthusiasm grew as years passed and now he raises 
them in a field, 100 by 300 feet, located near his home. 
Manure is scattered over the field in the Fall. In the Spring it 
is plowed under and furrows are made. The rows are three to 
four feet apart. The tubers are planted two feet apart, three to 
four inches deep in the furrows, with the tuber lying horizon- 
tally. Mr. Gilmer’s advice follows: 

When five or six leaves have appeared on the plant the top 





Frieda George is an attractive new dahlia with 
blossoms which are partly orchid 
and partly soft yellow. 


should be taken out, as this will cause the plant to branch. It is 
always important to disbud. Mr. Gilmer never allows more 
than two flowers to mature on a plant. The plants should be 
“hilled up’’ as they grow until about seven or eight inches of 
earth has been pulled up about them. Mr. Gilmer likened the 
“hilling up” and cultivation of dahlias to that of field corn. 

When the dahlia plants are about five inches high and the 
soil becomes very dry, the plants should be watered. However, 
it is best not to water until the dahlias begin to bloom, or 
when the buds are about grown. As soon as the dahlias bloom, 
the soil should be kept slightly moist until they are killed by 
the frost. Mr. Gilmer prefers irrigation to sprinkling plants. 
His method is that of placing the watering hose at the end of 
the row, and letting the water run along the furrows. Good 
drainage is important. 

Dahlias do not like too rich soil. They like potash and 
many good firms handling tubers can furnish a fertilizer for 
them. When the dahlias begin to bud—about the first or 
middle of July—a little drill should be made beside the rows 
of dahlias, about four inches from the plant. In it should be 
placed the fertilizer, according to the directions on the bag, 
and covered over with earth. 

Frequent cultivation is necessary. The better the cultiva- 
tion the better dahlias. The plants should be staked when they 
have attained a height of three or four feet. Stakes five feet 
high should be used, taking care to place them far enough 
away from the plant so as not to destroy a tuber. Cloth 
strings should be used to tie the plant to the stake, so it will 
not cut the plant. 

—Algine F. Neely. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Choice Alpines 
Rhododendrons Primulas 
Heathers Cyananthus 
Nomocharis Gentians 





lf you are interested in 
uncommon plants write for our 
new descriptive list. 


ROYSTON ALPINE NURSERY 
ROYSTON, B.C. CANADA 











GROW PLANTS 
With or Without Soil 


Use PLANT-CHEM SALTS, the vitally 
potent hydroponic plant chemicals for 
growing seeds, cuttings and plants. Use 
water, sand, or soil (potted plants re- 
spond amazingly). Use in any container, 
or in the garden. 

In growing seedlings for transplanting, 
avoid damping off by using the quicker 
sterile way. 

Sample to make 15 gal. 50c; 100 gal. 
$1.00; 400 gal. $2.00. Tank 24” $5.50; 
novelty size $1.35; all prices postpaid, 
with directions. 


University Hydroponic Service 
2229 McGee Block Berkeley, Cal. 

















isk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
iM 4ISOAP 
1 P A SPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 
The American Color & Chemical Co. 


1 ’urchase Street Boston, Mass 


I 


AID PLANT GROWTH 


USE—Complete 
Plant Food 


This economical, clean fertilizer will give 
balanced nourishment to your lawn, flow- 
ers, shrubs, trees, veg- 
etables. Easy to use. 
Conveniently packaged 
for the or large 
user. There is no waste 
in Veget-Aid. Ask 
your dealeror write to 


*MECHLING: 
BROS: CHEMICALS 
orisies OF GENERAN CHEMICAL CEMPANY 
CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY: 











Tiny, tender grass plants need safe 
plant foods like Wizard. It is weed- 
less, easy to use and lasting. Pro- 
motes a thick, velvety green turf. 
Holds moisture — helps lawns 
through dry spells. Ask your dealer 
for Wizard—a safe natural plant 
food and lasting soil builder. 


Pulverized Manure Co. 
14 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WikANe> 
SHEEP MANURES 














FOR IMPORTANT 
GARDENING NEWS 


TURN TO 
BACK COVER 
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GEN, the all-purpose 


TRI-O roses from 


spray, protects Complete 
insects and disease Patheely 


p protection. J 
ee is blackspot and mildew; 


ts. Stimulates luxuriant 


f 
n supply stores. 1 
en FREE bulletin. 


Ogen Bids., Phila. Pa. 


ei im 


rowth. Sold 
unable to obtain, 


Rose Miz. Co., 208 





MARTIN HOUSE 

Houses like this 
made by us 20 
years ago are still 
attracting purple 
martins every 
Spring. indicat- 
ing the sound- 
ness of this de- 
sign. Patented 
take-apart con- 
struction makes 
cleaning easy, 
and keeps star- 
lings from occu- 
pying the house 
during the Winter. 20 Compartment House, two 
stories high, painted white and green $15.00. 28 
Compartment House, three stories high as illus- 
trated, painted white and green, $18.00, f.o.b. 
Crystal Lake, Ill. Free Circular. 


WOODWORKING SPECIALTY CO. 
141 WOODSTOCK S8T., CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. 


LILACS 


Rare Species, Select French Hybrids, 
Choice Introductions of Wilson, Lemoine, 
etc.—ALL ON OWN ROOTS. 


UPTON NURSERY CO. 
4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
(Catalog free) 














SPECIAL COLLECTION 


4 each Large Gladiolus bulbs $2 Prepaid 


ACADIA DUNA 

AVE MARIA FLAMING SWORD 

BLEEDING HEART GOLDEN CHIMES 

DEE JOERG’S WHITE 

DREAM O’ BEAUTY MARGARET FULTON 
Send for 1989 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
OOK 


SEABR NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


Leads the band of Primroses in middle April 

with drumstick heads of pale mauve flowers 

a foot high. Delicate color and distinctive 

form. Likes a cool moist shady spot. Must 

be planted early, order now. 

Budded plants, 10 for $1.50 (add postage) 
25 for 3.00 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
WILDFLOWERS 








10 Plumy Bleeding Heart .......... $2.00 
10 Virginia Bluebells ............. 1.50 
SE civcccccsccecsens 1.20 
| 1.50 
10 Wild Blue Phiox .............. 1.50 
/ a 1.20 


10 Sharplobe Hepatica ......... ooo ae 
Col. (70 plants) $9 1, Col. (35 plants) $5 
Catalogue on Request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASS. 


Something Different! 


Gardenside Gossip is not “just an- 
other Catalog.” It’s a little magazine 
of information about our plants. The 
Master List, also sent, gives the 
prices. Ready now. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBUENE, VT. 


For Sale — In Health Belt 


Over 16 acres and 40 building lots on the 
Mullica river, five miles east of Elwood, 
Atlantic County, New Jersey. Most land high, 
sandy. 1000 feet on river. Separate bathing 
pool, waist-deep, cedar water. Two main 


roads, one through pro - Place for an 

estate, sanatorium, or waldbuer preserve. 
HARRY R. HEAL 

3365 Hollywood Circle, Merchantville, N. J. 











HORTICULTURE 


The Dwarf Cup Flower 


finn spontaneous interest and enthusiasm for Nierembergia 
hippomanica, commonly called dwarf cup flower, shown 
by many of the visitors at the Berkshire Garden Center’s trial 
grounds, has prompted me to tell of the results of the plant’s 
trial. Although this half-hardy perennial was featured as a 
novelty or specialty by many seed catalogues during the 1938 
season, it was hardly its first year in the trade. Apparently, 
several seed firms at the same time began to realize the value 
of this plant and to give it special attention. At the Center 
this dwarf cup flower was started from seed under glass in 
February and the first blooms appeared about July 1. From 
then until late in the Fall, even after the first frosts, the dwarf, 
spreading plants, which reached a height of about five inches, 
bloomed continuously and profusely. 

Nierembergias are allied to the petunia, to which the flowers 
bear a similarity, although the foliage is quite different. The 
leaves are gray green, small, narrow and inconspicuous once 
the plant has started to flower. The flowers, which might be 
described as somewhat petunia-like but not as deeply funneled, 
are a pleasing: lavender blue, heightened somewhat by a touch 
of yellow in the center. 

Because of its dwarf, spreading habit, this plant has been 
recommended for both edgings and for rock garden plantings. 
Last season, at the Center, it was grown for both of these 
purposes. Under conditions experienced in these trials, the best 
results were obtained when it was used in a rock planting. The 
soil here was rather light and infertile, never having received 
fertilizer of any kind. However, this seemed to be just the con- 
ditions under which the plant was happiest. The spreading 
plants were literally covered with blossoms throughout most 
of the season. Those which were grown for a demonstration 
of edging plants were in plots considerably richer and, conse- 
quently, the growth was more rank and had a tendency to lop 
over. The appearance of these plants was not as uniform and 
the bloom was considerably less. It was also observed that 
gardeners with a rock area were particularly enthusiastic about 
this plant which, to many in this area, was entirely new. 

As already indicated, this is a half-hardy perennial but may 
be treated as an annual with good results. However, it should 
be started as early as possible, as the first growth is very slow. 


—A. Kenneth Simpson. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Likes White Ash Suggestion 


EAR EDITOR—I am inclined to agree with R. M. 
Carleton (Horticulture, February 1) on his selection 
of the white ash, Fraxinus americana, as a substitute for the 
American elm if the elm is destroyed by the Dutch Elm 
disease, Graphium ulrm. The ash is a poor substitute for the 
beautiful, graceful, New England elm, but if the elm is 
destroyed we have to look to further fields for a shade tree 
that will meet some of the standards that the American elm 
has set. 

Although the ash is exceptionally free from destructive dis- 
eases, there are a few points that I deem advisable to consider. 
Unless cities, towns, or private owners are prepared to spray 
the ash in Winter with a miscible oil, they will experience 
some difficulty with oyster shell scale. This scale is prevalent 
on ashes to a great extent and if the infestation is severe, it 
will kill branches and small trees. Then there is the fact that 
ash trees are very susceptible to borers, the ‘‘ash timber beetle’’ 
and the ‘‘ash borer’’ being two of the more common. 

The ash has many good features, among these being, its 
fibrous roots, its beautiful autumnal tints, and its dense mass 
of foliage, which often hides the central leader. 


—Ernest J. Zentes. 
Roxbury, Mass. 








AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 
e In “Gardening Illustrated, 1939," all the new 
flowers and vegetables, and old favorites, are de- 
scribed and illustrated, Its 124 pages, 52 in color, 
list 2164 annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioll, 
water lilies, etc. Also finely flavored table-quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions, special bar- 
gains. Sent free, postpaid, Write today. 
SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs. Lippincott, 
loveliest of the carnation type. 2%-inch flowers 
with frilled petals, flaring broadly, of 
rich gold. Send 10c for large packet. 
VAUGHAN’'S SEED STORE, DEPT. 344 
10 West Randoiph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 


fultoms A 
! d Pat. Reg. 
U can secure by return mail 


directly from us, Sutton’s world 
famous English seeds. 








— 














Send 5 three cent stamps for our 
160 page Hand Book, fully illustrated; 
32 pages in true color. Invaluable help 
to greater gardening success. 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio cs 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID — The 
dependable Hybrid. Mildew and heat re- 
sistant. Gorgeous shades of lightest blue 
to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
my fillings; some orchids; many dou- 

les. Thrif , blooming size plants; 12 
for $1.00; 30 for $2.00. Large 2-year 
field grown plants; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE”— A 
branching . Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. 
Flowers of brilliant velvety blue. Stay in 
bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 
Blooming size plants; 20 for $1.00; 50 
for $2.00. Lar 2-year field grown 
plants; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG” — The pure white 
strain. Strikingly beautiful in the garden. 
Ideal for cu . Large 2-year field 
grown plants; 4 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Descriptive catalog listing over 200 varieties of 

perennials and rock plants on request. 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
































PACIFIC STRAIN 
of 


DELPHINIUM 
NEW 


SERIES 
GIANT PURE 
WHITE 


SEED OF OTHER 
NOVELTIES 
available now 


Write for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola Calif. 











GLAD BULBS 
“Quality at no EXTRA Cost” 


Millions of fine bulbs were produced this 
season and are offered in about 100 of the 
leading varieties which are listed in my 
descriptive list which is FREE for the ask- 
ing. An extra surprise with every order. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
5923 No. Atlantic Avenue, Portland, Oregon 





GETS — ROSE BEETLES 


A non-poisonous spray that will 
not injure the most delicate Rose 
or Foliage. Leaves NO residue or 
odor after drying. Actually Kills 
the Adult Rose Bugs, Larv#w and 
Eggs. Prove to your own satisfac- 

tion. Trial Size makes 1 Quart, 
Postpaid 30c. Economical Size makes 1 Gal- 
lon. Postpaid 75c. Ask your Garden Dealer. 
HENRY -GREBENSTEIN, BOX H, STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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HANG BIRD HOUSES NOW 





Bluebird Wren Robin 
$1.75 each or 3 for $5. Write for booklet. 
THE CRESCENT CO., “‘Birdville’’ TOMS RIVER, N. J. 





Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 

Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 
Catalog on Request 





GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 





GOLDEN CALLA LILIES 


(Richardia Elliottiana) 


Gorgeous blooms last for weeks. 
Stately ornamental foliage. Buy direct 
from grower. Vigorous bulbs. 


8 for $l ©® 20 for $2 


BUENA GARDENS 
P.O. Box 732 SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


COLORADO EVERGREENS 


3 Year Old 
We Will PREPAY to you 25 — 
3 year old trees for $1.00. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 
Evergreen, Colorado 





FOREST PLANTING STOCK 
$5.75 
TREES = 
AND UP 


CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTING STOCK 
Reduce taxes on idle land. Plant trees for 
sound investment. We contract to plant. 
Write for de j ¢ } 

MUSSER FORESTS INC., Indiana, Pa. 








2 PHLOX CAMLA ) 
Everblooming, pink Phlox subulata. New. 


HARDY FALL ASTERS 
A fine collection of the newest and best. 


Many other new Perennials—Fruit Trees— 
Shrubs—Roses—Catalog free. 


THE BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
= Box 20, Yalesville, Conn. a 


BE CHOOSY 


in your Spring planting of 


DAY LILIES—SIBERIAN IRIS 


Ask for Catalogue H 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
“The Kelloggs” West Hartford, Conn. 


NEW DOUBLE KOREAN MUMS 


We now have many new double forms of the 
popular Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums. These 
gorgeous new flowers have the same characteristic 
hardiness and the blooms the same resistance to 














frost but are fully double. A boon to northern 
gardens; equally good in the south. 
4 named sorts $1.00 10 named sorts $2.00 
New seed and plant catalog free— 
it pronounces all names 


’ E. 101 SHARP AVE., RM. 431A 






SPOKANE. WASH 
NURSERIES 





HORTICULTURE 


Important Coming Events 


March 4-13. Mexico City, Mexico. Annual Garden Pilgrimage to 
Mexico City starting from Los Angeles, Calif. 

March 4-19. Natchez, Miss. Eighth annual Pilgrimage of the Pil- 
grimage Garden Club. 

March 4-April 4. Laurel, Miss. The annual Chemurgic Trek. 

March 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

March 10-26. Woodville, Miss. Woodville Garden Club Pilgrimage 
to ante bellum home sand gardens. 

March 12-19. New Orleans, La. Annual Spring Fiesta, including 
garden tours, flower show (March 17-19), and flower pageant. 

March 13-18. New York, N. Y. Twenty-sixth annual International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York co-operating 
with the New York Florists’ Club at the Grand Central Palace. 

March 16-21. Boston, Mass. Sixty-eighth annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at the 
Mechanics Building. 

March 18-26. St. Louis, Mo. The Greater St. Louis Flower and 
Garden Show in the Arena. 

March 20-25. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show at 
the Commercial Museum. 

March 22-April 3. Third annual Pilgrimage of the Garden Club of 
Georgia. 

— 25-April 2. Chicago, Ill. The Chicago Flower Show at Navy 

ier. 

March 25-April 2. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Ex- 
hibition at Convention Hall. 

April 12-15. Providence, R. I. The Rhode Island State Flower Show 
of the State Federation of Garden Clubs at the Rhode Island Audi- 
torium. 


Planting of Bedding Arrangements 


em that are planted solidly with pansies, English daisies, 
forget-me-nots, alternantheras, and other old-fashioned 
bedding plants seem to be returning to favor, and the follow- 
ing hint in planting them may be of interest. 

When using such plants that do not “grow in together” 
but retain their individuality, more or less, throughout the 
season, it is much better to “‘spot’’ the plants around the bed 
in an informal manner than to place them in straight rows. 
If they are ‘‘spotted’’ the death of one plant will be far less 
noticeable than if the plants were in straight rows where the 
gap would be emphasized. 

In addition, this informal method of planting will make 
the bed seem fuller, for no matter from what angle it is 
viewed, there will be no straight, bare channels of soil visible 
between the plants as there is when the plants are placed in 
rows. 

The customary method of planting a bed in this fashion 
is to carefully outline the bed with a row of plants, taking care 
to space them at regular intervals and in perfect alignment. 
This gives a neat finish to the bed. Then, the rest of the plants 
are spotted in irregularly at the proper distance apart for the 
species under consideration. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 

















Unusual Tuberous Rooted 


Your choice. Each 30c, doz. $3 NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Crested Singles. Seven separate 
colors or mixed. Glen Head, Nassau County 
Duplex. A unique, new showy New York 


type, mixed colors only. 
Narcissus Flowered. Mixed colors 
only. 
Marginata. Single, frilled, mar- 
gined. Mixed colors only. 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


Postpaid — Order today — Start now. In Over One Hundred Kinds 
catalogue “ive iree forthe snking PEONIES 
Oultural Directions with each order. IRISES 

Also on os So = 32 at the PERENNIALS 
PERRY SEED COMPANY ROCK PLANTS 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











CEDAR HILL 


March |, 1939 


SUPERIOR ORNAMENTALS 
ROSES-EVERGREENS-TREES 


: 
saves 








HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plants and seed, choice Alpines, 
English Chrysanthemums. 
Catalog Dept. H 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
POULSBO WASHINGTON 








DISTINCTIVE GLADS 


Our introduction FLORA FARMER 

given Award of Merit by the Massa- 

chusetts Horticultural Society. 

For information regarding this and 

other distinctive glads send for our 

descriptive list. 

EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 

New Cumberland, Pa. 











MULLER 


BRAND 
CULTURE SOLUTION SALTS 


For starting seedlings in sand and growing 
Send Plants the SOIL-LESS way. 


50 for packet sufficient to make 10 gals. 
solution. Full directions included. 


THE MULLER LABORATORIES 
BALTIMORE — MARYLAND 


ro MILLER’S : 
POPULAR DAHLIAS— 


Famous for quality roots. Sure to 
grow, bloom and please. Low prepaid 
prices, catalog free. 


N. A. MILLER 








2334 S.E. 66th Ave., Portland, Oregon 








Choice Rock Plants and 
Iris 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE, OREGON 
New 48 Page Catalogue Now Ready 


exweiOn DDAKILPAS 12 Fon s235 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my 

large stock I offer the following collection worth 
10.00 at regular prices. Tubers, labeled & postpaid. 
junt’s V. Wonder— Washington Giant— 


Purple Orchid 
Mrs. Geo. LeBeutillie-— Forest Fire—Red & Yellow 
May Robeson—Pink 

Jessica Dragonette— Cavaleade—Rose 

utumn California !dol—Yellow 
City ef Cleveland—Bronze King of Blacks—Maroon 
Tewer’s Empire—Gold Andrea Ericson—White 

HARRY A. SMITH CO. 
1504 Howard Ave., Utiea, N. Y. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


This popular native perennial can be planted 
in Spring if done as soon as ground is open. 
Lovely porcelain-blue flowers in May with 
Daffodils. Fine for half-shady border or wild 
garden. Heavy fresh-dug roots which will 
bloom this season, $2 for 10, $4 for 25 (add 
postage). For early shipment, order now. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Fancy Leaved CALADIUMS 


Nature’s loveliest foliage plants for 
pots or window boxes. Gorgeous colors 
from white through pink to deep 
scarlet in all shades. Easily grown 
with my simple planting instruc- 
tions. 10 bulbs, mixed varieties $1. 
10 bright pink or 10 rose $1. 25 
for $2. The 3 collections, 30 bulbs, 
$2.50. All postpaid. No catalogue. 


J.D. MITCHELL, Box 3565, SEBRING, FLA. 


























SPRING PLANTING GUIDE FREE 


Handsome 32-page booklet replete 
with gorgeous color illustrations of 
the latest and finest ROSES, Patented 
and other Hardy Hybrid Teas, also 
Climbers; GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, 
CANNAS and PERENNIALS. Re- 
member, I handle only the best, and at prices 
within reach of all. Write today for your copy. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 
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ELECTRIC BURNING PENCIL 


BURNS LETTERS, NUM- 
BERS INTO wooo, 9100 
MAKES PERMANENT post- 
RECORD TAGS FOR paid 
PLANTS, TREES 

2 * 







SHRUBS, TOOLS, ETC. 
EASY AS WRITING WITH 
A PENCIL. CANNOT 
WASH OR FADE OUT 
like other labeling markers. 
Thousands sold to satisfied customers everywhere! 
Fully guaranteed. Complete with 5 ft. cord AC or 

L 2 ly $1.00 Postpaid. 

QUALITY MERCHANDISE CO. 
Dept. H-1, 2306 Lincolnwood Drive, Evanston, Ill. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Fruit 


Florists, | Lanny Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


Lew Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Albamont Silver Medal 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Unsurpassed for Beauty 


Write for descriptive folder and prices 
which will save you money. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 























Seeds of Alpine Flowers 
Many rare, from Florealp 
Garden, Switzerland (5000 
feet altitude). Ask list from 

J. M. AUBERT, 11 Rue Tronchet, Paris 


2e’s MARIGOLDS 


Soraatens, Crown of Gold (gold 
Ni 75% medal winner) ; Yel- 3 PKTs. 
fee low Crown; Burpee R477 hinds 


IO: 























each, 3 pkts. for 

4 yk wt 7 
Tar” Seed Catalog sree— 

/, Guaranteed seeds, low prices. PRICE WAS 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., g4@ Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








a“ M th Catalog. 
A Little It gives “on the cana 
BOOK nished truth about Roses. 


Also valuable Cultural Sug- 

About gone, It is easy to grow 
oses the Peterson way. 

ROSES” a book is FREE; write 
or it. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 


MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 





* % 
GOURDS ARE FUN 


Imported and native seeds, bird 
houses, gourd tools, Indian corn, orna- 
mental gourds, hill-billy brooms. Write 


BIG HORN FARM. Peoria Hts.. Ill. 


DAHLIAS — GLADIOLUS 


Finest varieties—best stock. Send 
for big new catalog today. 


CARL SALBACH 
633 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Feeding for Better Root Growth 


REES in full leaf are somewhat readily blown down by a 

hurricane. Can this be prevented to some extent? Observa- 
tions in much of September’s storm-swept area in New 
England lead to the belief that much of the uprooting was 
unnecessary. It was surprising to see very small balls of earth 
on many trees which were blown down. This was clearly 
marked in the case of trees standing in lawns where one gen- 
erally believes growing conditions are excellent. Severe losses 
were common among trees in village greens, city parks and 
park-like areas on private property. Most of these trees were 
in reasonably open spaces and yet a greater proportion of 
them were victims of the storm compared to those upon 
streets. Why? 

The average lawn is fertilized primarily for the develop- 
ment of a good sod. The plant food is near the surface and 
the tree roots tend to develop just under the sod. The tree has 
an insecure hold upon the earth. Furthermore, tree roots near 
the surface suffer greatly from drought. 

It is well known that tree roots seek plant food. Many of 
the trees which had been fed by the bar hole method for years 
resisted the storm much more successfully than those in the 
average lawn. Their roots penetrated the soil to a greater 
depth. A number of peculiar shaped masses of roots were 
found recently in an area from which an elm had been moved. 
They were about 15 inches long and with the dimensions of 
an ordinary crowbar hole. The tree had been fed by the bar 
method two years earlier and the unusual root masses con- 
sisted of fine roots which had invaded the plant food and filled 
the bar holes. It is obvious that a series of such root-filled 
holes penetrating to a depth of possibly 18 inches would give 
the fed trees a firmer hold upon the earth. Well fed trees are 
in a way ‘‘nailed’’ to the earth. Recent wind storms abun- 
dantly justify such a practice. 

—E. Porter Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 


The Handsome Pigmy Water Lily 


OR several years we have grown the pigmy water lily, 
Nympheea tetragona, in our garden pool. This pool is six 
feet in diameter and about eight inches deep. The water lilies 
have been grown sometimes with other aquatic plants, some- 
times alone. For a pool of this size, three plants of the pigmy 
water lilies are better than a combination of various plants. 

Our plants come from the nursery at planting time in May. 
They are immediately potted and within a few days the pots 
are transferred to the pool. They begin blooming late in June 
and blossom freely until late August. The flowers, which lie 
on the surface of the water, are from three to six inches in 
diameter. Each flower opens in the morning, as soon as the sun 
strikes it fully, and then closes at sundown. This is repeated 
for three or four days. 

There are several varieties, unnamed as far as we know, 
varying in size and color. The colors are very pleasing, rang- 
ing from pale pink to a rich dark red. We consider this the 
most satisfactory plant we have ever tried in our small pool. 


—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. O#. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Succsssf ul 


Proven 
Harmless to children, plants and 


animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W:. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 





PULMONARIAS 


Lungworts have attractive flower clusters resem- 
bling a dwarf Mertensia. A fine companion for 
bulbs or Primroses in the border, wild garden, or 
rockery. Strong field-grown plants. 


5 P. angustifolia azurea, deep sky blue $1.00 
5 P. saccharata maculata .......... 1.50 
Col. 10 plants: $2.25 (add postage) 


Our 1939 catalogue contains many choice plants. 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASS. 


PEAT MOSS| 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 





100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 lbs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est. 1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 














The All-Around Insect Spray 

Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 

Stainless — Non-Poisonous — Non-Burning 

Every lot tested; always dependable. 

Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 

Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 

Dept. H Belleville, N. J, 


\ AGRI-PAXE::53;7 
HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


DELPHINIUM PINK SENSATION ? 


Yes, we have it! And we have Chrysanthe- 

mum erubescens; Lygodium palmatum; 

Geum Fire Opal; Aster Blue Bouquet; Me- 

conopsis baileyi; and Scopolendrium vul- 

gare. All the new things you read about. 
Free Catalog 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 























48RD wpITION, ‘‘Rosms or NEw 
CasTLy,”’ printed in exquisite colors, 
tells how to grow these roses, and many other 
flowers. Gold mine of information. Beginners 
ought not be without this book. Low prices. Write 
for copy. It’s FREE. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 220 New Castle, Ind. 


KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all 
around garden spray. A combination 

VOLCK aad Nicotine Spray. 











a 





o@ 


Garden VOLCK 











»YOUR PLANTS IN THE SUN 


The Cape Cod Folding Plant Stand is equipped with casters allow- 
ing ease of change in position. Decorative, durable and practical. 
A favorite with plant lovers. Single tray size $3.50—2 tray size 
$5.00—3 tray $6.50. Arranged to give each set of plants full sun- 
light. Send for folder. 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 














DOUBLE RUSSIAN 
Here is a rare hardy gem for an intimate 
corner in the garden. It produces in early 
Spring double deep purple flowers of exqui- 
site fragrance. Plant it early, in light shade, 


FOR IMPORTANT 
GARDENING NEWS 








TURN TO in soil that will hold a little moisture. Per- 
12 MADISON AVENUE NEWTONVILLE, MASS. fectly hardy with light winter cover. 
BACK COVER Hotels and Interior Decorators use FLORA-VITA to keep cut 5 for $1, 25 for $4 (add postage) 











flowers fresh. In liquid form in 50c and $1.00 sizes, postpaid. GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 
All Different Species 


10 Broadleaved Evergreens, 
Ss Seierncs ack meee $3.75 

10 Vines, 6 to 18 inches 
10 Ground Covers, Strong 
10 Ferns, Strong 

6 Lilies, 1st size 
10 Bog Plants, Flowering Size .. 3.29 
10 Orchids, Strong flowering size 2.76 
25 Perennials, For flowers all 


15 Rock Garden Plants 
ALL ABOVE COLLECTIONS $21.32 


When ordering let us know if you want 
collections for shade or sunny locations. 
Shipments will be made at proper time, or 
when wanted. 


Thousands of sturdy plants ready for quick 
shipment. Send for catalog. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
McDowell County 


ASHFORD NORTH CAROLINA 


&@ CHAS-A-DOG &é 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
Economical, for 8 oz. diluted for use makes 
1 qt. of spray. Trial size (8 oz.) 45c¢ plus 
mailing fee 5c. Net Postpaid 50c. 


HENRY-GREEENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





FEATURING AN artistic weli-made Wren- 
house, jade hickory roof and natural brown, 
with clean-out drawer, $1.75 each, 3 for 
$5.00, postpaid. A post-card brings my list 
of 30 other kinds of bird-houses and feed- 
ers. Dealers wanted. Samuel N. Borton, 
12 Embury Ave., Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 





RED, WHITE AND BLUE ROCK GARDEN 
COLLECTION: 50 native plants, 8 kinds, 
for $2.00 a Orchidwood Gardens, 
Liberty, N 





GOURD SEED: 25c, 50c, and $1 per packet. 

Superb mixture or separate varieties. Send 

for interesting free list. John W. MacIntyre, 

_ Gourd House, 16 Owen St., Hartford, 
onn. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, 
Japanese Maples, Magnolias, Purple 
Beeches, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents 
each, send for list. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA—Yellow Autumn 
Crocus. Ready June 1. 12—$2.00, 100— 
$14.00. Miss E. O. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





DAY LILIES: Modern Hybrid Hemerocal- 
lis—Write for price list or send check for 
$1.25 for five different named Hybrids, 
labeled. April shipment prepaid. Geo. W. 
Hunter—Grower, R. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS, choicest varieties, 
special $1.00 collection to horticultural 
society members. Send for price list. Philip 
G. Farley, Nashua Road, Dracut, Mass. 





RAISE GOURDS, latest hobby. Send 25c 
for packet assorted ornamental gourd seed. 
F. N. a Gourd Specialist, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y 





HEMEROCALLIS—Finest new hybrids of 
the popular daylily. List on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





“STAMINA” Keeps Your Cut Flowers 
Crisp and Fresh Days Longer. Enough for 
30 vases, 50c postpaid, 3 packages, $1.00. 
Keeps indefinitely. Delighted users tell 
their friends. Order today. Dept. “Ss,” 
Flower Lovers Service, 4th floor, 69 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Cushion Mums 
(Amelia), 5 plants different colors, $1.00. 
Korean Mums, 6 for $1.00. Your selection 
from our list. Other novelties. Write for 
copy. Williams Bros., Osbornville, N. J. 
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Library Accessions in Boston 


HE following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 


may be borrowed by members. 


BOTANY 


Evolution and distribution of flowering plants, by J. M. Macfarlane. 


1933. 


Ferns of the Southeastern states, by J. K. Small. 1938. 
Introduction to botany, by A. W. Haupt. 1938. 
Mechanism of creative evolution, by C. C. Hurst. 1932. 


FINE ARTS and FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
Art and nature appreciation, by G. H. Opdyke. 1932. 
Creative flower arrangement, by D. Biddle & D. Blom. 1938. 
Dutch flower pieces, comp. by P. Colson. 1937? 
Flower and fruit prints of the 18th & early 19th centuries, by G. Dun- 


thorne. 1938. 


Flowers and still life, by J. B. Charles. n.d. 
Flowers: East-West, by J. G. Conway &% E. W. Hiatt. 1938. 
Flowers in church, by I. Caudwell. 1932. 


Nature in design, by J. Evans. 1933. 


Significance of the fine arts. American institute of architects. 1923. 
Sundials, by R. N. & M. L. Mayall. 1938. 


The White House. . 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


. architecture, interiors, gardens, by E. Lewis. 1937. 


Cucurbits 1937, 50th anniversary number. J. C. Robinson Seed Co. 


1937. 


Cyclopedia of hardy fruits; 2d enl. ed., by U. P. Hedrick. 1938. 
Vegetable cultivation and cookery, by E. S. Rohde. 1938. 


GARDEN FLOWERS 


American home book of garden flowers. 1938. 

American home book of indoor gardening. 1938. 

American home book of rock gardens, water gardens and pools. 1938. 
Book of cacti (illus.) for the amateur collector, v.1. Lawson Cactus 


Garden. 1935. 


Cacti for the amateur, by S. E. Haselton. 1938. 

Chrysanthemums of Japan, by T. Niwa. 1937. 

Common sense in the rock garden, by J. H. Bissland. 1938. 

Daffodil yearbook, 1938. Royal horticultural society. 

Delphinium; ed. by L. Leonian. American delphinium society. 1933. 
European bee plants and their pollen, by M. Y. Allen. 1937. 
Flowers of the desert, by H. A. Day. 1938. 

Hardy bulbs, v.3, Liliacer, by C. H. Grey. 1938. 

Small alpine garden, by H. P. Leschallas. 1937. 

Some good garden plants, by F. J. Chittenden. 1938. 


HERBS and HERBALS 


Flowers as food, by F. White. 1934. 


Herb-lore for housewives, by C. Romanné-James. 1938. 


Herbal manual, by H. Ward. 1936. 


Herbals, their origin and evolution, 1470-1670; new ed., by A. Arber. 


1938 


Herbs for urbans—and suburbans, by K. Van der Veer. 1938. 
Sachets and seeds, by R. E. Clarkson. (volume 2 of the Herb Journal) 


1938. 
HORTICULTURE 


American home garden book. 1938. 


Canadian home gardening the year ‘round, by A. B. Cutting. 1938. 

A gardener’s progress, by F. Stoker. 1938. 

Gardening as a hobby, by A. W. Edminster. 1938. 

Landscaping the farmstead, by W. A. Ross 6 L. L. Scranton. 1938? 
Lawns, construction and maintenance; rev. ed. by R. W. Curtis & others. 


1937. 


Maryland gardens and houses, comp. by E. Clapp and others. 1938. 
Planning and planting your own place, by L. Van de Boe. 1938. 
Plant growth substances, by H. Nicol. 1938. 

Propagation of plants, by M. G. Kains & L. M. McQuesten. 1938. 
Water gardening, by Frances Perry. 1938. 


INSECTS and BIRDS 


Bees in the garden and honey in the larder, by M. L. Coleman. 1939. 
Birds in their relations to man; ed. 4 rev., by C. M. Weed & N. Dearborn. 


1935. 


Fieldbook of insects; 3d ed. rewritten, by F. E. Lutz. 1935. 
Insect allies, by E. King & W. Pessels. 1938. 
Leaf-feeding insects of shade trees, by W. B. Becker. 1938. 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Productive soils; ed. 4, by W. W. Weir. 1938. 
Soil conditions and plant growth; ed. 7, by J. Russell. 1937. 
“ Theory and practice in the use of fertilizers; 2d ed., by F. E. Bear. 1938. 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





GROW AMAZING PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
and vegetables without soil all year round. 
You can do it. In your home, apartment, 
cellar or outdoors. New folio tells you the 
very latest amazing methods. Write today 
for free particulars. Parval Co., Court 
Square -» Baltimore, Md. 





THE GOURD-VINE offers ornamental 
gourd, pepper, martynia, Aztec-corn seeds 
—First Gourd Book (50c). These on sale, 
Garden Digest booth, New York: Farm and 
Garden Shop booth, Boston, Spring Flower 
Shows. Stamped, \ iodienel envelope 
brings leaflet, listing 70 foreign varieties. 
The Gourd-Vine, Vernon, Connecticut. For 
terms of Gourd Lecture with colored slides, 
address—Miss Helen Tillinghast, Vernon, 
Connecticut. 


HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








POTASH FERTILIZER (Canadian Hard- 

wood Ashes): Write for free circular ex- 
laining use. George Stevens, Peterborough, 
ntario. 





SEEDS OF Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Choice Perennials. 
Catalogue on i. - * F. W. Schumacher, 
Horticulturist, 0. Box 131, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 


BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices, 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 











GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt —- 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T 

_— 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 





“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” “Un- 
usual and Important Facts About Garden- 
ing,” “Garden Treasures.’ Mrs. Gertrude 
W. Phillips, Sheridan Road, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—Write for our 
large free booklet illustrating numerous va- 
rieties in natural color as well as describing 





and pricing the finest tall-bearded and 
twice-blooming sorts. Also included are de- 
scriptive lists of the finest Oriental Poppies 
and Hemerocallis. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 123-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 





HERBS FOR FLAVORING: Peppermint, 
Spearmint, Balm, Chives, Marjoram, Sage, 
Savory, Olary, Thyme. 25c ea. Collection: 
$2.00. Oatalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








WORKING HEAD GARDENER or SUPER- 
INTENDENT: Middle age, married, no 
children. Life experience. Excellent refer- 
ences. D. C., Care of ““Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





CARETAKER - WORKING HEAD GAR- 
DENER: American, 37, married, desires 
permanent position on private estate or pri- 
vate school. 16 years’ experience, all 
branches of horticulture, outdoors, i 
glass, general upkeep of “o estate. 
cellent references. H. F. 8., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





MAN: 35, Scotch, Protestant, 13 years’ ex- 
perience with contractors as tree expert and 
cenceoonene, § somes to be caretaker on pri- 
vate estate , Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, ky 


GARDENER - WORKING HEAD GAR- 

DENER with 20 years’ experience indoors 

and outdoors. Married, 37. Good references. 

A W. G., Care of “Horticuiture,” Boston, 
‘ass. 

















LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Sortng and 7 Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 5 


John A. Parker, 8.B.M. Arch., Director 
8 7 St. Write for Catalog 
oston 














GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 











ACTIVE SUPERINTENDENT, gardener, 
landscape forester with varied experience 
from Maine to Virginia wishes position on 
progressive estate because of employer’s 
recent death. Superintendent five years in 
last position. 35, married, no children. 
Roger Thompson, Harrisville, N. H. 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 








